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CITY OF LONDON GAS ACT, 1868. 
BoarD OF TRADE COMMISSION. 

Fourts Sirrming—Tuurspay, ApriL 10, 1873. 
(Commissioners—F. 8. REILLY, ~~ , Chairman; Professor ODLING, F.R.S. ; 
and W. P. Pattison, Esq.) 

(Continued from page 358.) 

Mr. Cripps said he appeared on behalf of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who re ted the public, and his constituents desired the fullest inquiry to 
be made into the matter by the commissioners. He did not desire to take the 
position of a hostile company, but it was absolutely necessary that other 

ies should appear besides the company, in order that the question might 
thoroughly tested. His friend, Serjeant Sargood, seemed to think it suffi- 
cient that he should cite the actual cost of working, and call witnesses who 
knew more or less—but generally less than more—of the matter. His learned 
friend said it was only by cross-examination it could be established that due 
care and management had not been used; but he (Mr. Cripps) said the entire 
onus of satisfying the commissioners that dua care and management had oeen 
used was upon the company, and not upon the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
or eayhety else who appeared to watch the case. In the first place, it was 
sufficient to refer to the Act. The Metropolitan Board were not necessarily 
int at all. The commissioners were to hear them if the board so desired 

it; but if they did not, it would have been an ex parte inquiry, and the com- 
missioners would have had to satisfy themselves that, under the circumstances, 
upon the evidence of the company, due care and management had been used. 
¢ Act of Parliament was very plain. The commissioners were not to fix 
such a price as would allow the company to divide 10 per cent. and make their 
insurance-fund, because that would be an easy thing todo. The real question 
to be considered—and the only question requiring judicial determination—was 
whether the price was such as, with due care and diligence, would amount to 
such a sum as would justify a dividend of 10 per cent. If that were not the 
case, all motives of economy by the company would be removed, and the con- 
sumers would be far worse placed, in refereace to the Chartered Company, 
than they could be with reference to any other company. Other metropolitan 
companies were limited to a price, and must lose their dividend if they did not 
make it; but the Chartered Company, in return for concessions made, if they 
could not get their 10 percent. in an ordinary way, could ask the commissioners 
to raise the price of the gas. If the application had been made by the Metro- 
litan Board, on behalf of the consumers, it might be said that the onus pro- 
Condi of proving due care and diligence was upon that board, but that would 
not practically be a fair view to take of the matter, inasmuch as all the 
accounts were in the entire control of the company, and all the witnesses were 
the company’s officers. As it was, however, the onus was thrown upon the 
party who ought to have the means of satisfactorily proving their case. They 
were applicants for a favour ; they were the parties who had all the means of 
making out the accounts in their power. and of showing why they ought to be 
entitled to what they asked. He (Mr. Cripps) asked the commissioners to 
look carefully into the matter, and unless they were satisfied, from the accounts 
which had been put in and the evidenca of the witnesses, that due care and 
diligence had been used, not to grant the favour, as inst the consumers, 
which had been asked for. But the company not only asked for such an 
amount as to divide 10 per cent., but also to enable them to make an 
insurance-fand. The 26th section of the Act showed the only contingency upon 
which they were allowed to create an insurance-fundat all. According to that 
section, if the clear profits of the undertaking in any one year amounted to 
2 larger sum than was sufficient to provide a dividend of 10 per cent., then the 
excess was to form an insurance-fund ; and therefore, unless the first condition 
was satisfied, it did not appear ever to have been intended that an insurance- 
fund should be created at all. Under section 68 the commissioners were to fix 
such a sum as should yield 10 per cent., and make up the insurance-fund 
authorized by the Act, but that must either bea separate application alto- 
gether, or another effect must be given to that section to make it consistent 
with the 26th section. Supposing the commissioners fixed such a price as in 
their opinion would enable the company to have an insurance-fund, what was to 
prevent them, if they found it insufficient for that purpose, from using it as 
dividend? He (Mr. Cripps) did not know there was any machinery to enable 
the commissioners to set apart any particular part of the price of for an 
yp epeedpeney and to put an obligation upon them to so apply it; neither 

id he see any power in the Act for enforcing such an order even if it were 
made. The application ought to be considesed entirely independent of that in- 
saaenee-fond, because had the company made sufficient to divide 10 per cent. 
the present inquiry would not have been thought of. The present year was 
— & very exceptional one—a year in which a heavy burthen would have 
aa put upon the consumers of gas—but was that any reason why that 
- en should be increased by adding to it the insurance-fund? They had 

ready such a fund, amounting to £30,000, which had not been drawn upon 
pon the money came to them, and which could not be drawn upon except 
oo very extraordinary and exceptional occasion. There was nothing 
M4 = called for any additional taxation of the public for the purpose of form- 
fae Regen and nothing had been pointed out which it was likely to be wanted 
poe . @ company merely stood upon the bare words in the Act of Parliament, 
With on words must be taken with the discretion left with the commissioners, 
J+: ne erence to another section in the Actof Parliament, he (Mr. Cripps) 
— “¥ but think that the whole matter was limited to an inquiry at the 
the = oe year 1872, because why was January prescribed as the month of 
ped ty Fo pan the inquiry was to take place; but because it was the first 
the of t os year, and the commissioners would have before them the accounts 
pote a ous year. Anything prospective was out of the question. The 
Y might think that in the course of the present year they would have to 
anus ey no’, Capital, but if they had, that might be a question wien next 
ary came—it was no question within the meaning of the present inquiry. 





The 25th section stated that—“ The profits of each company to be divided 
among the shareholders in any year shall not exceed the rate of £10 per 
annum upon the share capital of the company authorized by Parliament and 
paid up and expended upon the undertaking.” The 10 per cent. was not 
meant to be upon any prospective sum to be called up, but on the amount paid 
up and expended upon the undertaking. When he came to the other section, 
which referred simply to 10 per cent. per annum, he could not but read that as 
having reference to the foregoing 25th section, and saying—‘ That it shall 
be an amount carried in the then last preceding year to the credit of the 
divisible profit, attaining as near as may be, but in no case exceeding, the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum on the share capital of the company.” It followed, 
therefore, that all reference tothe share capital which it might be n 

to call up in the present year must be omitted. That being the state of the 
Act of Parliament, it was extremely difficult for outsiders to deal with the 
question, whether they were really entitled, under its provisions, to have an 
extra price or not. The way in which it was thought the question might be 
most satisfactorily dealt with was evidenced by the questions addressed to the 
Chartered Gis Compiny—viz., to give the receipts and expenses for 1872, and 
to point out the receipts and expenses as estimated for 1873—from the answers 
to which it could have been seen whether wn / did require “~ additional charge 
upon the public, and what the amount should have been. If the answers had 
been fairly put in in the first instance, some conclusion could have been 
arrived at; but, instead of that, the company said, ‘‘We have answered your 
inquiries jast as you put them,” as if they could not see what the inqui- 
ries were meant to be. It was much easier to deal with the results of the year 
1872 than with any estimates. The company were enabled to divide for the first 
half of the year at the rate of 10 per cent., and for the last half 9 percent. It was 
stated the latter amount was made up by a sum they took over from one of the 
companies with which they amalgamated, and therefore that would have to be 
struck off; but it would have been seen what was the balance at the bankers, 
and from those two sums, if they had been given fairly, an estimate of their 
expenses could have been arrived at. If these figures were assumed to be 
correct, an additional 7}d. per 1000 would be required to make up their divi- 
dend. The company said that according to their actual receipts and expenses 
in 1872 they had 144$d., or something like that, to carry to net revenue per 
1000 feet of gas, and that sum enabled them to divide at the rate of 10 and 9 
per cent. for the two half years, but it would not be so in the present year be- 
cause of the difference in the expenses. Of course the whole object—and one 
could not but see that a company like the Chartered was clever enough to 
understand the maaning of the questions asked them—would bein their return 
to make their expenses for 1872 as low as ever they could, and the estimate of 
their expenses for 1873 as high as they could; because, in proportion as the 
expenses of one year were lower and the expenses of the other higher, so would 
be the less amount of result per 1000 feet that they would have to carry to 
their net revenue. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: I am bound to stop you here, You have no right to say 
that we have put our expenses in 1872 as low as possible, because we are bound 
by the certified accounts. 

Mr. Carers: Figures are the most flexible things in the world, as we have 
seen in this case, because we have had four or five specimens put forward here. 

Serjeant Saraoop: Not specimans ot the past. 

Mr. Cripes said any one who knew about figures knew there might be a bias 
on either side. Some officers of the company had made the accounts out—but 
these persons had not been called—desiring, he did not say or mean fraudu- 
lently or anything of that kind, to make the expenses as low in 1872 and as 
high in 1873 as they could consistently with the foundation upon which they 
were based That appeared to be particularly the case with reference to the 
coal contracts in 1872, one of which was for 160,000 tons at a low price, of 
which only 40,000 tons were consumed in that year, while the whole was taken 
into account for the purposes of making the low average of about 16s. His 
learned friend would say the company gave the price for the entire contracts 
made in the year, but that was rather standing by the letter than by the spirit 
of what was intended. The question related to 1872 only, and had no 
reference to 1869, 1870, and 1871. Oa the other side, the object, of course, was 
to make the price of coal appear as high as possible in 1873, and there again the 
highest contract was taken, only a small portion of which was to be delivered 
in 1873, and a considerable portion in 1874. That raised the expenses, and 
strengthened the company’s case for getting an increased sum out of the public 
forthe year 1873. He (Mr. Cripps) would now pass to an item which appeared to 
be very extraordinary for those two years—he meant the strike—which caused 
a considerable expense in 1872. In that year he did not find it carried out to 
the extent to which it must have operated, but £5000 was thrown upon 1873 to 
increase the amount. He would deal with the question whether that was right 
or not afterwards, but in the year 1872 they must have had a much larger sum 
to pay for the strike than that £5000, and yet the extra sum of £5000 was put 
into the account, as showing why they ought to have out of the pockets of the 
public a larger sum to pay their dividend in 1873 than in 1872; whereas, if the 
matter was properly inquired into, it would show that they would want a 
smaller amount in 1873, inasmuch as the expense in that year would be con- 
siderably less than in 1872. Again, in 1872 there was not only the direct pay- 
ment in respect of the strike, but there was a considerably less make of gas, 
and indirectly in another way their receipts would be smaller. Yet, con- 
Tr with that, and with all the expense of the strike, they were enabled to 
divide 9 per cent. last half year. In 1873, instead of £5000 more the company 
would be paying £10,000 less in respect of the strike than they were in 1872, 
The question of wages had not been at all satis‘actorily dealt with. In the 
document put in the only information given was the sum of £106,000 under the 
head of “ Wages for gas manufacture;” and yet in one of the accounts they 
charged themselves, as a reason for charging more to the public, with 10 per 
cent. added to wages in 1878 over 1872. That was the way the company = 
it; but from some experience of the accounts furnished the previous day, he (Mr. 
Cripps) could hardly suppose that they had put down a sum, saying at once 10 per 
cent. should be an addition only. The company said the increase was calculated 
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upon some sum which had been expended ‘ia the previous year; as it turned 
out, the difference between those amounts was'not on the lst of January, 1873, 
but it appeared that that addition was made some time in December, 1872. In 

the first instance the company said, “ We paid our servants so much 
year, and the.addition to that will be 10 per cent. this year; and_ therefore 
we Se Elk ae cake Maes e amount to be paid for wages 
in 1873.” Up to the present time the matter had been left in a most 
unsatisfactory way. It was not known what the per centgge was—it was not 
10 per cent., and no evidence had been given to show how it had been worked 
. (A table had been put in and altered from time to time. It did not show 
the total amount of wages paid last year, and therefore what the amount of per 
centage was upon that sum; still less was there anything to show the total 
price to the month of September last year, which would enable a calculation to 
be made, showing what the amount of wages would be. The £106,000 was the 
only general figure given, From one paper put in it appeared—taking the 
first item —that a foreman stoker had been raised between 1872 and 1873, but 
it should have been as between the months of July and September, 1872, that 
he had been raised from 42s. to a sum varying between 42s. and 45s, What 
numbers of stokers there were, or what the entire amount of wage would be, 
there was no information upon. It did not appear that they had produced any, 
reliable evidence before the commissioners that they would have any greater 
diturethan they had had during the latter part of 1872, Then came the 
question whether the commissioners were satisfied that the mode in which the 
company had made their contracts was the most advantageous mode. The 
chairman was called, but he laughed at the idea of his having anything to 
do with it. He said,“I should not think of going on to the coal exchange.” 
Then there was a committee, but no member of that committee was produced 
except the chairman. It came out that Mr. Phillips was the person who did it 
all—that he reported to the Coal Committee, and they, as a matter of course, 
always adopted his reports. He said they sometimes found fault with them, 
but he admitted that was ~~ rare. The report then went before the board, 
and was adupted by them. It followed, therefore, that the only real person 
employed to see whether the price of coal was an expedient price for the com- 
pany to pay, or to form any opinion upon the rise or fall of the market, or 
whether it would be expedient for them to hold their hands, was a gentleman 
who did not profess to have had any education upon the subject—a gentleman 
who had been a parliamentary egent. The real business of a company, if 
properly managed, mus: consist to a great extent of buying their coal 
in the cheapest market and selling their coke in the dearest market. The only 
evidence before the commissioners that the company bcught their coal in the 
cheapest market was the evidence of Mr. PHillips; there was no one else who 
seemed to have anything to do with the matter, It was hardly consistent that 
so large a sum as £6500 should be appropriated for the purposes of the 
direction unless something was done for it. It was hardly the thing to 
prove that these parties were paid for merely receiving a report from some 
other person, while they took no trouble themselves in the matter of those 
-contracts. A considerable sum was paid to the secretary—he (Mr. Cripps) 
did not say it was too much—but.there was nothing paid to any one to do the 
work of taking care that the coal should be bought in the cheapest market and 
the eoke sold in the dearest. ‘he company could not be compared to a private 
trader, who had the strongest of all motives—viz., his own interest, which, in 


-case of failure, might result in bankruptey—to exercise his judgment; but 


all the ordinary motives were absent here, because there was no person work- 
ing for himself, and the directors were paid by a salary, Mr. Phillips received 
the tenders, and decided whether they should be accepted or not; then they 
were placed before the Coal Committee, who adopted them, and then before 
the board, who accepted them, and there was an end of the matter. If the 
shareholders chose to allow things to be done in that way it was their look 





;out; but that should not happen where they had the power of coming before 


the commissioners and asking them, in case of failure, to make good their 
dividend by an increased charge upon the public. It was a difficult thing to 
go into questions of contract as to coke,and say whether they were prudent 
er not; but it appeared that the sales for cash and the sales by contract, even” 
including the large amount at Beckton, were not very different in amount. In 
the case of a private trader working for his own benefit, it would occur to him 
that it would be an unwise thing to enter at once into a bargain to sell by con- 
tract for a considerable time all the coke made at his principal station. The 


-comyany had before them the fact that they did not get a larger amount for 


their coke if sold by contract than by cash, but such was the state of circum- 
stances that all the coke made at Beckton—which was the largest station—was 
sold in a way experience had shown was the worst possible manner in which 
it could be sold. Those were the two main items be pre which greater care and 
diligence would be looked for—viz., the purchase of coal and the sale of coke 
—and upon neither of them had the company given any evidence to convince 
the commissioners that they were represented by parties able to do the best 
for them in matters of that kind. It would have been very desirable to have 
gone more fully into the company’s figures, but that had been rendered impos- 
sible from the way they had been varied; and just at the last moment they 
introduced a new set of figures which might have had the effect of upsetting all 
yprevious calculations. He (Mr. prippe) insisted that, for the purpose of con- 
-ducting the present inquiry satisfactorily, figures ought to have been given in 
the first instance which the company would have been prepared to stand by, 
and time should have been allowed for their examination. As the commis- 
sioners would recollect, at the first meeting he had had to ask for an adjourn- 
ment on the ground that a considerable portion of the figures were delivered 
on the previous evening, and the more important statements only on that very 
morning. 

Serjeant Sarcoop said he must interrupt his friend for misstating a fact. 
Those figures were not put in as the foundation of the company’s claim. Cer- 
tain interrogatories had been put, which had been answered categorically; but 
when it was discovered that those interrogatories had been put carelessly, the 
answers were amended, and then the company were charged with putting 
before the commissioners an altered state of accounts. 

Mr..Criprs said no one could misunderstand the meaning of what was re- 

uired—viz,, the expenses of 1872, and the estimate of the expenses of 1873. 
What was wanted was to compare the net revenue in those two years, and it 
was absurd to suppose anything else was intended. Then the figures given in 
answer to that had been altered. The company said: “We gave you some- 
in the first instance which is inaccurate, because we thought you asked for it.” 
If they did not understand the question, all he (Mr. Cripps) could say was, 
that they were very stupid. There was one other point, and that was the 
issuing of capital on higher.terms than were necessary for it to be taken up in 
the market, Whether F wgrw by their Act of Parliament or not, it appeared 
to be entirely the act of the directors, and not a prudent act. Everybody knew 
that when new shares were issued they had to be offered first to the company’s 
own shareholders, according to their several holdings; and knowing that the 
shareholders, and not the public, would get the benefit of any very high terms 
upon which that capital would be raised, They added a 5 per cent. preference 
dividend, with the option of converting those shares into stock at 10 per cent. 
in a few years come, The company were not entitled to say they wanted an 
additional sum to enable them to divide 10 oa cent., unless they could show 
that all things had been done with care. If the mode in which they raised 


their capital was such as to benefit their shareholders by 2 or 3 per cent., they 
had no right to ask for an amount to raise their capital to 10 per cent., because 
the result would be to give them 12 per cent., or whatever the amount might 

00 stock-had something allotted to him;which gave him 


be. Ifthe holder of £100 





3 per cent. more in the market, and if he got from the public 7 per cent. m 
then he would receive his 10 per ¢ent.; but he had = right 0s obtala 10 po 
cent. from the public, because that would be getting 13 per cent. 

Dr. Optine: In the year in which it was issued. 

Mr. Cripps said he thought it was an imprudent way of doing business. He 
was reminded that they might have been justified in putting it at 10 per cent. 
but there was no reason for putting it as they had done. : 

Dr. Op.iNnG: I understood yon to say you intended to contend that the com- 
apes should not consider the £10,000 inyclved in the new method of 
purification. 

Mr. Cripps said he ought to have made it part of the principle he laid down 
in the first instance. He contended the present inquiry was an inquiry from 
the 1st of January, and the whole basis of it was concluded by the report of 
December, 1872. Prospective facts.could not be gone into, merely because the 
inquiry had been delayed, or because something was going to take place in the 
middle of the next year. The increase of expense, if any, would not arise till 
June; it was entirely without the meaning of the Act of Parliament, and could 
not be gone into at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: The commissioners were informed immediately by the ges 
referees that it was their intention to put the new regulations into execution. 
Whether they had a right or not, they asked us to take it into consideration. 

Mr. Cripps was not aware of that, but they could not alter the meaning of 
what had been done by the Act of Parliament. 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose this order of the referees had been made on the 
12th of January, to take effect immediately, what would you say then? 

Mr. Cripps did not think the exact time of the order coming into operation 
made any difference: He should contend in the same way that it was no part 
of the matter which was referred to the commissioners. 

Mr. G. T. Livesey, examined by Mr. Brron. : 

I am engineer and secretary to the South Metropolitan Gas Company. We 
supply 14-candle gas at 3s. per 1009, although we have power to charge 3s. 6d. 
At the commencement of last year we made a reduction of 2d., our price up to 
that time being 3s. 2d. Last year we paid a dividend of 10 per cent., although 
we did not quite make that rate. We were not affected by the strike. In the 
first half of last year we were £700 short, and in the second half we had an 
excess of £350. Last year we made 9700 feet per ton of coal, and sold a trifle 
over 9000, the difference between the quantity produced and the quantity suld 
being a little over 7 per cent, Cannel coal is used simply for increasing the 
quality of the gas. We use about 65,000 tons of common coal and 6000 tons of 
cannel coal annually. Although the quality we supply is theoretically 14 
candles, our actual supply averages 16 candles. The per centage of cannel we 
use is a little over 8 per cent. Our average price for common coal delivered into 
our works 1n 1872, including all expenses, was 14s. 9d. for the first half, and 
16s, 8d. for the second balf. We made a contract in February, 1872, at 8s, 6d. 
per ton delivered into our works. Those coals are taken into the calculation of 
the 14s, 9d. average in the first half. The higher average in the second half— 
14s, 94.—was owing to our having to buy a few thousand tons at a very high 
rate in October. Our February contract was for 55,000 tons,our tonnage for the 
year being only 71,000 tons, e received for our coke during the first half 
9s. 1d. per chaldron, including the cost of loading, or 8s. 8d. net, and for the 
second half 14s., or 13s. 7d. net. For the first quarter of the present year we 
are getting 17s. 9d. net. We sell nothing whatever by contract, but only retail 
for cash. At the present moment our coke fetches 20s.; but it has been higher. 
I ought to state that we are exceptionally placed as to selling our coke; there 
are no other gas-works within two or three miles of us, so that we have a sort 
of monopoly. Our works are close to the Surrey Canal Bridge, in the Old 
Kent Road. 

By Mr. Pattison: We have only one station. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gotpnry: I should say that 2}d. per candle for 
illuminating power would be hardly enough now, taking the late rates of 
cannel. Our company charge no meter-rents. Our directors contemplate 
raising their capital, because they want it. We called up £20,000 on the 21st 
of October last, and we should have called up very largely this year but for the 
very high cost of iron and other materials, ‘ 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Saracop: The capital we called up last October 
we have spent. We do not contemplate calling up more this half year. Our 
accounts are published. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: And what you have been telling my friend is to be 
found in the published accounts? 

Witness: Yes; I know these figures pretty well. I have been with the com- 
pany nearly 25 years, and since my father’s death, in October, 1871, I have had 
the donble management. 

By Mr. Pattison: We have the power of raising our price to the extent of 
6d. per 1000. How long our price will remain at 8s. I cannot say; if coals keep 
up to their present rate we cannot maintain the low price. 

Mr. Cripps: The South Metropolitan Gas Company have the same power as 
The Gaslight Company, and they can make application to you in the same way 
as The Gaslight Company have done. 

Serjeant Sancoop: ‘hey can raise it without. 

Mr. Cripps: They can raise it to 3s. 6d. without, but they can raise it beyond 
that by applicition to the Board of Trade. 

By Mr. Parrison: We always considered 24d. per candle a fair price with 
coal at its normal rate; but now cannel has goue up double, and common coal 
nearly treble, that 24d. is harcly enough. 

Dr. Optinc: You spoke of 23d. not as per candle delivered, but 2}d. per 
candle of requirement? 

Witness: Yes; it is really upon the parliamentary standard, 14 candles; but 
we are obliged to give something beyond that in order to be safe. The mini- 
mum is 14; it is hardly fair to call it 16-candle gas. 

Mr. Pattison: I observe your capital is equal to 9s. 7d. per 1000 feet of gas 
sold; I notice also that it is lower than three other companies—haye you 
introduced anv improvements into the manufacture of your gas? 

Witness: No. 

Mr. Pattison: How do you account for your very fortunate position of 
having so very small a capital in proportion to the gas you produce and sell? 

Witness: L think the capital we have is sufficient for the works. The only 
way in which I can account for it is that in my company there has been 
practically no change of management for something like 30 years. My father 
was with the company for 32 years, and a more careful and economical man I 
supposé could not have been found. We have not had to move our works, or 
pull them down, or reconstruct, as some companies have had to do. 

By Serjeant Sarcoop: We have a reserve-fand of £20,000, and we have & 
surplus profit—the accumulations of a number of years—of £17,000. This 
reserve and surplus have enabled us to go on this year without increasing the 
price. If we had no reserve we should have had to consider an increase of 

rice, 
By the Cuatrman: We took off our meter-rents some years ago instead of 
making a reduction in the price of gas. We could charge meter-rent now if 


we liked. 
Mr. Harry Jones, examined by Mr. Brrox. 

I am the engineer of the Ratcliff Gas Company, which comes under the Act 
of 1860. We are entitled to charge 4s. 6d. for 12-candle gas, but we are actually 
supplying 14-candle gas at 3s. 9d. We manufacture rather over 10,000 cubic 
feet per ton of coal, and sold upon the average about 9250 feet in the first half 
of last year, and 9400 in the second half. This would give about 6 per cent. 


‘for leakage and waste. We use about 4 per teat. of cannel. The average pric? 
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of conl carbonized in 1872 was about 17s. 6d. per ton. Up to the end of July 
or the middle of August, we were using coal under an old contract of about 
14s. per ton, but the latter part of the year we were using coal at 20s. per ton, 
under a contract made last June. That was the price delivered into our derrick 
in the river; not alongside the works. We sell the major portion of our coke 
to the retail dealers; only one-third of it is contracted for by the London Docks 
Company, and has been so for some years. We have obtained an average of 
about 11s. per chaldron under the contract. — 

Mr. Biron: Was not that contract entered into some years ago? How old is 
the contract? 

Serjeant SaRGoop: Let us see the contract. You have been very particular 
about seeing ours, and we will be particular about seeing yours. 

Witness: 1 have not the contract with me. I am speaking from recollection. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Then I object to your recollection. 

The Cuarrman: I think you may answer the question. 

Witness: The average price under the contract was 116. 6d. last year. That 
contract was made at a very peculiar time, when coals were apparently falling. 
It was made about the month of May, and we had no idea that we should bave 
to give the price we do under our contract from June, 1872, to June, 1873. 
With to the remaining two-thirds which we sold retail, we obtained in 
the fall of last year about 15s. or 16s. = chaldron, 

By Serjeant Sarcoop: That was about the average of the retail sales from 
June to Christmas. In the early part of the year prices ruled low, and coke 

d not sell well. 
oe ceemination resumed: Coke has been at an exceptionally high rate lately. 
The retail price was positively atone time at a famine rate—over 208. chaldron. 
Early in the present week it was 17s., and at present it is 19s., but it does not 
command a very ready sale at that price. We contract for our tar always in 
the middle of the year, so that there were two prices ruling in 1872. In the 
early part of the year it brought us only 3d. a gallon, but in the latter part it 
brought over 2}d. Tar went up very much in value in the spring of last year. 
I have no means of accounting for it, but it was so. Ammoniacal liquor has 
nearly doubled in value during the past twelve months. The same liquor 
which commanded a price of 5s. per butt at the beginning of the year, was sold 
under our contract in June for, I think, 10s. 6d. The contract does not expire 
till June, 1873; but I have reason to believe that both products have fallen in 
value since, It has been intimated to me that they are not paying contracts. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Sarcoop: Our company is the smallest com- 
pany near London. ‘The district is a very unique one, consisting principally of 
water. I believe the company show due care and management, Our con- 
sumption in 1871—nearly 20,000 tons—is insignificant as compared with the 
Pheenix, 123,000; London, 103,000; and Imperial, 378,000; but that wonld 
rather work against us. r 

Serjeant Sancoop: The total working expenses per 1000 feet sold at you 
well-managed Ratcliff works comes out to 20°48d., which is close to 203d. Do 
you think that is the result of due care and management? — 

Witness: Ido not know that is the fact; you are speaking from a book. I 
do not believe anybody can take it out correctly but myself, because no one 
else can know the figures. We publish our accounts, but we do not publish 
the details. A great many of these particulars are arrived at by speculation. 
The published accounts would be reliable things to work upon in the agere- 
gate amount; but it must be found out how many thousand feet were sold by 
the company, and that is not shown in the published accounts. We show the 

rental, but it would not be possible to get out the quantity of cubic feet 
from that, because the contracts are all at various rates, known only to the 
company. Ido not know what our working expenses per ton amount to. I 
regard such a calculation as worthless, simply because the more extravagantly 
you use coal the lower your working expenses per ton will appear. It follows, 
if you divide a fixed expenditure by an extravagant use of coal you make the 
proportions appear small. b ‘ 

Serjeant Sarcoop: When I find the working expenses very high I may 
assume that due care and economy have been used in the carbonization of 
coal? 

Witness: I have not said so. That is not the converse of what I say. We 
made last year rather better than 10,000 feet per ton of coal, and sold some- 
thing over 9000, but I do not know what we may do this year. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Supposing, by some shrewd guess or other, somebody 
had made your working expenses 204d. per 1000 feet sold in 1871, would you 
think that extravagant? 

Witness: I should say, if it included all charges, whoever made out that 
calculation is not right. It would come to more than that—I think about 25d. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Then, if the total expense of the Chartered Company 
came out 143d., you would say they stand pretty well? 

Witness: 1 should say they would if they came out at that, and I congratulate 
them. I also think 25d. for us is doing well. 

Re-examined by Mr. Brron: The presumption is that a company upon a 
larger scale has greater opportunities for economy and due care and manage- 
ment than a smaller one. 

By the CuarrMANn: The only gas we supply by contract is to the public 
lamps. We supply the London Dock Company, but at the same rate as we 
charge the Fons.» f public, and by meter. 

The CuHArrMAN: I understand you to say that the difficulty in working out 
those results to which Serjeant Sargood called your attention arose from 
the ~— that you sold under contract, and that the contract price was not 
known 

Witness: Yes; that is so. 

The CuarrmaAn: And that would apply to every company, would it not? 

Witness: Yes. I believe Mr. Field’s figures are correct, so far as concerns 
the company he is personally connected with; with regard to the other com- 
panies he must take something for granted, unless he corresponds with them 
and gets the real fucts. His returns may be very nearly what my own analysis 
would make them; but they cannot be as reliable as my own, because he does 
not know the figures which I alone have knowledge of. 

The Cuarrman: In this particular instance the result is represented as 
unfavourable to you, and, according to your own figures, it is still more un- 
favourable? 

Witness : I think the learned serjeant and 1 were talking of different things. 
Iam not quite sure it is not so. It would be a great reproach to my company 
to allow it to go uncontradicted. I believe the difference is really the other way. 

The Cuarrman: You heard Mr. Parkes, the official auditor, say he had 
checked all these calculations—I do not mean to say each individual figure ? 

Witness: Ihave no doubt they are very nearly correct, but to be compared 
by anybody but an expert, they want a careful study. I am not sure there is 
not the difference then stated. ; 


By Serjeant Sarcoop: Our gas is tested under the Act of 1860 only. There 
are three medical officers, appointed by three different parishes, each of whom 
has the power of testing our gas, both as to quality and illuminating power. 

By the Cuarrman: Mr. Field is mistaken in the calculation he has made 
with reference to the item of the lamp contracts. The only way of arriving at 
the quantity of gas sold is to divide the amount shown as receivable by some 
supposed price per 1000 that you receive for it. 

The Cuarrman: In your published accounts for the year ending Dec. 31, 
~ 1871, you represent yourself as selling 151,694,500 feet of common gas at 4s., 
~ producing £30,300, and then you say that you sell gas for public lighting under 
‘ Contract to the amount, in round numbers of £4000. Do you consider that any 





error he has made in estimating the price per 1000 cubic feet to produce the 
£4000 is of sufficient importance to make the whole calculation inaccurate ? 

Witness : It would bring out a small difference in each of his items, [ do 
not say that that difference would be so great as to make the return absolutely 
fallacious, but it is not absolutely correct. It is an approximation, and a very 
valuable one, 

By Mr. Patrison: Our leakage has been reduced considerably of late years. 
The highest 1 remember was something over 20 per cent. The 6 per cent. is 
so extraordinarily low a figure that I have no very strong opinion that I shall 
be able to reduce it; I can only work with a view tothatend. Whether leakage 
is a necessity and cannot be got rid of I am not prepared to forin an opinion, 
I should think the average loss from ieakage and waste with other companies 
would a e 10 per cent., and perhaps more. 

= Mr. GoLpngy: I am not aware whether our collectors receive commission 
on the monies they receive from public bodies. The whole amonnt of com- 
mission is considerably below 1 per cent. on the accounts for the twelve months. 
In another half year it may be more. 

Mr. Brron asked to be allowed to inspect the comparative analyses prepared: 
by Mr. Field which had been put in. 

Serjeant Sarcoop objected on the ground that they would be used to prime 
the witnesses of their ee 

The CrarrMan said he thought the application was a reasonable one. 

It was finally agreed that the books should be lent for inspection, but not for 
the purpose of making extracts, 





Firtx Srrrinc—Tuurspay, Apri 17. 
Mr. G. W. Stevenson, examined by Mr. Cripps. 

Iam an engineer, carrying on my profession in Great George Street, West- 
minster, and have been in practice a great many years. My attention has 
been particularly directed to gas and water works, town improvements, and 
other works of that kind. I am engineer to several gas companies, and also 
lessee of gas-works. I have made myself intimately acquainted with the cost 
of production of gas and with all the details connected with gas engineering 
and general management. I have been connected with nearly all the gas in- 
quiries since 1860, and have heard all the evidence given on the other side in 
the matter of this inquiry. 

Mr. Cripps: Having heard al! that evidence, have you been able from that 
to arrive at any estimate of what the required increase in the price of gas will 
be to enable the Chartered Company to derive any particular dividend? 

Witness : No. I think the accounts have been presented to us in such a 
way as rather to confuse the question than to throw enlightenment upon it, 
because the whole cost of the cunnel gas and the common gas has been massed 
together; and, as I understand, the object of this inquiry is to determine the 
required price for 16-candle gas or any other gas of any certain illuminating 
peeete but not to inquire into the required price for 23 lies and 16 I 

ointly. 
Mr. Cripps: There has been nothing which, having watched this inquiry, 
has given you a power of discriminating between what price of common gas 
will produce a given amount of profit, and what price of cannel gas? 

Witness: Absolutely nothing. There have been answers given to the ques- 
tions put to the company which enable one to arrive at what the cost and 
proper selling price of both common and cannel gas should be; but, as far as 
the company have placed figures before the commissioners, there has been 
nothing to enlighten me as to what the selling price of common gas should be. 
The accounts of the income and expenditure for 1872, and the estimated income 
and expenditure for 1873, as put in by the company, lump common and cannel 
gas together, and therefore confuse rather than throw light on the question 
under consideration. 

Mr. Cripps: It would have been an easy task, comparatively speaking, for 
the commissioners to arrive by proper figures at what the proper cost of com- 
mon and cannel gas would be to give a profit, if they had been given 
sepnrately ? 

Witness ; Yes, I think the commissioners may, by analyses of the replies 
given, arrive at that for themselves, but I think it should have been placed 
before them in an obvious manner. : 

Examination continued: In answer to certain questions, the company stated 
how much coal and cannel were used to make coinmmon gas, and what quantity 
of 16-candle gas has been sold; and from these two sources of information, 
together with the working expenses of the whole of the gas sold, I think an 
estimate may be arrived at of what the cost of common gas should be. In 
answer to question 6, a statement was put in showing that only 6°45 per cent. 
of the coal used for the production of common gas in 1872 was cannel, and that 
69°57 per cent. of cannel was used for the cannel gas, which was, I presume, 
20-candle illuminating power during the whole of 1872. 

Mr. Pattison: 23 candles. 

Witness : It has been since January this year; during 1872 it was 20 candles. 

Mr. Cripps: 23 candles was what they thought they were bound to provide 
when they took over the Western, because the Western was 23 candles; bat 
their own supply of cannel was 20-candle gas. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: If you invert that proposition you will be correct. I am 
told that about the middle of the quarter we began to supply 23-candle gas, bat 
we did not begin to charge for it till the beginning of the current year. 

Mr. Cripps: That is so far as the Western is concerned only; your own sup- 
ply of cannel had been 23 all along? 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Yes. 

Examination resumed: I have taken 20 candles. Then we learn from the 
answers to the same question that the common gas sold was 2,820,638,000, which 
is equal to 8402 feet per ton of coal and 968,655,000 cubic feet of cannel sold, 
equal to 7959 feet per ton carbonized. The quantity of gas made in 1872 works 
out to 9424 feet per ton of coal and cannel, while the quantity sold showed a 
loss of 750,686,000 feet, being 16°53 per cent. of the whole quantity made. More 
than half the common gas was made at Beckton. There ought to be a larger 
production of gas from works recently constructed and in first-rate order, and 
there ought to be less loss of gas from pipes which have been recently laid, as 
the leading main from Beckton to the City has been. I presume the loss of gas 
has not been in the leading main, but in the distributing mains. The expenses 
of every kind will be the same whether the gas is wasted in the process of deli- 
very after being made or not. The South Metropolitan Compauy make about 
9700 feet per ton of coal, and sell a little over 9000 feet. I agree with the evi- 
dence of Mr. Parkes in his view of due care and management as far as it goes, 
but there are many other extremely important ey which go to constitute 
what I consider to be due care and management. It is very important that 
good contracts should be made for the raw material, that as muc as pos- 
sible should be got out of the coal, and as large a proportion as possible of the 
residuals should be available for sale; that the fuel account for carbonizing 
should be kept as low as possible, and that judicious management should be 
exercised in the expenditure of capital; that is, that it should not be expended 
extravagantly. It is obvious that the company or the individual—I do not care 
what the business is—who can make the largest returns for the smallest — 
invested is in the most prosperous condition, If the —, produced 12,000 
feet from a ton of coal, and sold only 9000, there would be a large screw loose 





somewhere, and that would be in the management. I should not have con- 
sidered it a prudent thing to enter into contracts for coal in February this year; 
contracts which are not to commence till September, and not to end till 
ber of next year. 
rjeant Sarcoop: Surely this is not proper evidence? 
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. The Cxarrman: You must recollect we are not proceeding according to the 

strict rules of evidence. At present it seems very relevant to the question of 
due care and management if an expert says that the company is making its 
contracts in a way which proves to his mind that they are not proceeding with 
due care. 

Serjeant Sarcoon said that if the witness had said he was prepared to point 
out reasons for an opinion that it was an improvident bargain to make at that 
time it would have been different. 

Mr. Crirrs said he would not ask any such question as his learned friend 
suggested. 

Examination resumed: I am a buyer of a small quantity of coal myself— 
about 10,000 tons a year—but I should no more have thought of entering into 
a contract in February this year, when coals were at their highest price, for a 
supply to begin next Michaelmas, and to Jast till the Michaelmas following, than 
I should have thought of throwing the money into the streets. 

The CHarnMAN (addressing Serjeant Sargood) said the company were 
making a claim against the consumers of gas within their district, and the 
commissioners were directed to take into account the due care and manage- 

“ment of the company. It was, therefore, surely open to the representatives of 

_ the consumers to comment on the instances of good or bad care, whichever it 
might be, that had been presented. 3 

Serjeant Sarcoop said that was not what he was objecting to. He objected 

. te Mr. Stevenson being called upon to state, “I as engineer for some companies 

in a different situation, and being a small consumer, should not have thought 


of making the contracts in February.”’ ‘That was no constat that the company | 


were not provident in making a contract. 

Examination resumed; I may state as a fact that coals were pretty nearly, 
if not quite, at the highest price in February; and in my opinion it was not an 
exercise of due care and management to enter into a contract then which should 

- commence seven months afterwards,and continue for twelve months after that, 
“because coals have gone down considerably since then. There was the whole 
of the summer before us in which we might expect co:ls would be still further 
reduced in price consequent on diminished consumption. May and June are 
the months in which gas companies as a rule enter into their contracts. I 
do not know what this company does, but 1 know that gas companies gene- 
rally consuming large quantities of coals in the provinces do make their con- 

“tracts as a rule in the months of Mayand June. The high price at which this 
coal has been contracted for—two very large contracts, one for 150,000 and the 
other for 120,000 tons—will necessarily make the price of gas very high next 
year, so that if coals fall in the meantime—supposing a commercial panic 
should come—coals will go down to barely their normal price; but, supposing 
something not so bad—supposing that they may be bought fora lower rate two 
or three months hence, for consumption next year—then the price of gas next 
year will be unduly kept up in consequence of the company having entered un- 
advisedly and injudiciously into these contracts. 

Mr. Cripps: Pactling from that to a kindred subject, you have heard what 
was said here with reference to the sale of the company’s coke, and the reasons 
which they have given why the sale has been by contract and at the price they 
have mentioned. What have you to observe on that? 

Witness: I think the company, in regard to the sale of their coke, do not 
exercise due care and management. I think that the closing of the metro- 
politan depéts at Blackfriars and Horseferry Road in the summer not only for 
the making of gas—which I do not say anything about—but for the sale of 
coke, is disastrous to the coke business of the company, because they have to 
create fresh business every winter, and they lose their customers when they 
cease to deliver their supply of coke. The regular customers will not do 
business with them, and it is to be inferred that other metropolitan companies 
-who have stations in their neighbourhood do really get a higher price for coke 
than they otherwise would in consequence of these two stations at Horseferry 
Road and Blackfriars being closed. What I should think would be due care 
would be that the company should keep their regular customers, and barge up 
from Beckton as much coke as would supply those customers, and keep their 
trade together. That is what I should call ordinary care and manage- 
ment, and that is what I should do myself if 1 had anything to do with the 
direction of it. There are fabulous stories abroad of what the contractor made 
last year at Beckton, but that, of course, is not evidence. Instead of creating a 
amarket themselves, and keeping the opportunities they had, they deliberately, 
by contracting to sell the whole of the coke made at Beckton, gave up the 

advantage they had in possession, and might have in future, and allow a mid- 
dleman to get the profit which they ought to have, and which would go in the 
reduction of the price of gas. That is a very easy way of doing business, 
especially if the company can get 10 per cent. guaranteed to them. My 
attention has been drawn to the evidence of Mr. Evans with reference to the 
company finding it more advantageous to get a small quantity of gas per ton, 
having regard to the illuminating power, than to get a high rate per ton, and 
use a large quantity of cannel to make it. On that statement I re- 
mark that some of the commissioners may not understand that during 
the first hour that coal is under distillation the illuminating power 
of the gas given off is higher than it is in the second, and higher in the second 
than the third, higher in the third than in the fourth, and so on, till, when 
coal has been under distillation and carbonization for five and six hours, the 
gas produced has very little illuminating power and is rather less in quantity. 
What Mr, Evans means is, no doubt, that he prefers not to go to the extreme 
end of the distillation of the coal, when he would get almost pure hydrogen, but 
to cease distilling the coal before the carbon is all extracted, and so he gets an 
average of higher illuminating power throughout the time that the coal is 
under distillation; but, in doing that, supposing he gets 9000 feet instead of 
10,000 to the ton, I consider he is giving that which would sell for 33. 9d. for 
something which would cost only 3d. Because, supposing 10,000 feet of gas 
could be obtained from a ton of coal, and the gas could be illuminated as much 
as he wishes by the introduction of a higher per centage of cannel, he is 

tically giving away 1000 feet of gas for three pennyworth of cannel, and it 

is most disastrous to the company. All gas engineers desire to get as large a 
production of gas as they can from the ton of coal, and having got it they see 
what is the illuminating power, and they use such a proportion of cannel or 
other illuminating agent as is necessary to bring up the gas to the illuminating 
power that they are bound to supply. When I say that the right thing is to 
et as much gas from the coal as possible, I mean, of course, within reasonable 
imits; the distillation might be carried to such an extent as to make the fuel 
account too high. The coke used in carbonizing the ton of coal may be far too 
much, and the result might be disastrous in the other direction; but the proper 
thing to do is to carbonize the coal to such an extent as to get out practically 
all the gas to be evolved from it, and then use cannel for the purpose of bringing 
up the illuminating power to the proper standard. The South Metropolitan 
Company is incomparably a more scattered district than that of the Chartered 
Company. [Witness showed the districts of the two companies on a map. ] 
Tie consumption of the Chartered Company per mile of main is greater than that 
ef any other company in the world. If the Coartered Company worked as 
economically in their distribution as the South Metropolitan, they would add 
£60,000 a year to their income, and 3} per cent. to their dividends. There isno 
reason whatever why the Chartered Company should not reduce their leakage to 
as low an amount as that of the South Metropolitan, or even lower. | attribute a 
good deal of the difficulty of the company to the fact that their leakage is so 
enormous. I haveknown thecircumstances of the Ratcliff Company for years past, 
aud I know that the leakage of that district had been reduced from 1s per cent. 
to about 6 per cent. I have myself reduced leakage in towns from 30 per cent. 


‘ 





to under 10. In the case of the Brighton and Hove Company the leakage was 
reduced from between 12 and 14 per cent. to about 8 per cent. ina very scattered 
district; and by that means the company, who were very much lower in their 
price, were enabled to paya maximum dividend. The gas which was lost was 
absolutely turned into money. I have made an estimate of the cost per 1000 
feet of common gas; what I consider the price oug'it tobe; and what should be 
the selling price in order to enable the company to pay their maximum dividend. 
I have taken the company’s own figures as to the quantity and price of coal 
and cannel. I have not sought to make any reduction in consequeuce of what 
I considered to be injudicious management on account of the price of coal, but 
I have taken their price. Then to arrive at the quantity of coke to be sold, I 
say that frorn each ton of common coal about 14cwt. of coke are produced. A 
chaldron is about 13cwt.; therefore, if one chaldron of coke be taken as the 
produce of each ton of coal, there need not be any deduction for breeze. The 
item of breeze appears in the accounts of the company. Practically, more than 
a chaldron of coke is obtained from the carbonization of a ton of coal; and if 
simply a chaldron is taken it allows for the breeze without making any 
deduction. Then from each ton of cannel about 23 bushels of coke are pro- 
duced, making 18,043 chalcrons from the whole tonnage, which would be sold 
to the general public at the same price as the common coke; allowing 25 per 
cent. of the whole of the coke produced—viz., 354,373 chaldrons—to be used 
for fuel, there will. remain 265,780 chaldrons for sale, which, by due care and 
management at the.current: prices of coke, will realize fully 16s. per chaldron 
on the average of the year, or a sum‘of £212,624, being 18°09 per 1000 feet on 
the quantity of common gas sold. Then, given these data, I take, first of all, 
the common coal and the cannel at their respective prices, and work them out 
at per 1000 feet, the sale of common gas being 2,820,638,000 feet ; that is the 
divisor for the estimate per 1000 feet. The gross cost per 1000 feet of gas 
is 35°69d., and I deduct the coke, tar, and ammoniacal liquor, transfer fees, and 
canteen account, making together 23°25d., leaving 12°44d. as the net cost of the 
coal after the sale.of the residuals. Then I have taken the whole of the expen- 
diture as given by the company’s estimate, except wages in manufacture, which 
are taken at £93,445 and 591d. per 1000 feet instead of £106,796 and 
6:79d. per 1000 feet, and excluding stokers strike, £5000, which is ‘31d. per 
1000 feet. The total expenditure, then, would work out to 19°20d. per 1000 
feet, which, added to the net cost of the coal, would give 31°64d. as the cost 
of the gas at the consumers meters. Then I add the preference dividends, 
which are an obligation on the company, at 10 per cent. on £200,000, 
which is the capital of the Great Central Company. I have kept the 
Equitable capital (£300,000) to the cannel gas estimate, because it was given in 
evidence by Mr. Evans that the Equitable works are used only for the produc- 
tion of cannel. I have added the preference dividends at 10 per cent. on £200,000, 
and 5 per cent. on £662,471, and 4 per cent. on £1,000,000, making 4°86d. per 
1000 feet, and then interest on the loan capital of £611,800, making 242d. 
per 1000 feet; altogether 7:28d., which requires to be added to the net 
cost of the gas, making 38°92d. Then the proportion of dividend required to 
pay 10 per cent. on their ordinary share capital is 10°39d. per 1000 feet, making 
a total of 49°3ld. From that deduct the meter-rents ‘61d. per 1000, and it 
leaves the required price of the gas at 4s. 03d. I have made a further estimate 
of the cost of cannel, but only to show that the cost of cannel is greater than 
common gas, because I did not suppose that the object of the inquiry was to 
fix a price for cannel. As to coke, I say that 37,034 tons of coal will produce 
37,034 chaldrons of coke, and at 28 bushels per ton of cannel carbonized the 
cannel will produce 65,849 chaldrons of coke. 30,424 chaldrous will be required 
for fuel, which will be taken entirely from the common coal coke. There will 
then remain for sale 6610 chaldrons of common coal coke and 65,849 chaldrons 
of cannel coke—together, 72,459 chaldrons, which will realize at current values 
163. per chaldron. In 1867 Mr. Barber, then secretary to the Western Com- 
pany, which only made cannel gas, and used nearly all Wigan cannel, stated 
that he obtained 10s, 34d. for each chaldron of coke sold. In that year coal 
and cannel were about as cheap as they were ever known to be. The ordinary 
price of coke at that time, as stated by Mr. Jones, was from 6s. to 7s. per 
chaldron. To-day it is selling at about 20s. It is a fact that the selling price 
of coke does not diminish as the summer advances. The quantity produced is 
less and the quantity for sale is less. There is always a certain demand for 
coke, and the companies get a higher price in mid-summer than they do in 
mid-winter, because then they have a glut of coke; in mid-summer there is a 
scarcity of coke. I have prepared an estimate showing what the required price 
of gas would be if the Chartered Company sold as much gas per ton of coal 
carbonized as the South Metropolitan Company, which works out at 3s. 103d. 
I should draw attention to the fact that the preference dividends and interest 
on loan capital, and the dividend required on the ordinary share capital absorb 
17}4. of that sum, whereas the dividend required for the South Metropolitan 
is only 10d., the whole of their capital bearing interest at 10 per cent., and they 
having no loan capital; so that every 1000 feet of the South Metropolitan gas 
has to bear a charge of 10d. for dividend, whereas some portion of the Char- 
tered bears a dividend of only 2°42d., another portion 4°86d.,and the remainder 
10°39d., making a total of 17gd. If the Chartered Company worked with the 
same amount of capital per 1000 feet of gas made as the South Metropolitan it 
would take off 7°28d. from the required price of gas. In that case they could 
pay their maximum dividend with a price of 3s. 3d. I omitted to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that if this company sold as much gas per ton of coal carbonized 
as the South Metropolitan, it would save them 50,000 tons of coal per annum, 
together with all the attendant expenses. In the working expenses of the 
Ratcliff Company, as given in evidence by Mr. Jones, the cost of the coals was 
included. It is obvious that some of the expenses per 1000 feet must be greater 
for the Ratcliff, which is the smallest company in London, than th? Chartered, 
which is the largest, because the expenses of management are pretty constant, 
and they are always larger for a small company, divided over the thousands of 
feet sold, than for a large company. But there are other reasons which I shall 
be glad to point out which bring the working expenses of the Chartered and 
the Ratcliff pretty nearly on all fours. Wear and tear per 1000 feet of the 
Chartered is only 2°73d., while the Ratcliff is 4°75d. 

Mr. Cripps: Are you correct about its being 4d. for wear and tear on the 
Ratcliff? 

Witness: Yes; that is on the works. The low wear and tear on the Char- 
tered is easily explained by the fact that they have erected new works at Beck- 
ton, and their wear and tear has not come into operation there. They have 
discontinued the use of their old works at Curtain Road, and they are expecting 
to do away with Blackfriars altogether, and they are not using the Horseferry 
Road much, and they are expending as little as possible on those works. Dis- 
tribution is 1°55d., and the Ratcliff is °52d.—that is on mains, services, and 
meters, If the Chartered spent more on the distribution they would probably 
lose less gas. Those two items account for 3d. Then, amongst the excep- 
tional charges for the year appears £618 law expenses and damages in the 
Wapping accident—a thing outside any management, and which is nearly 1d.— 
it is ‘86d. Then there is leaszhold renewal, which is -3ld. Then rates and 
taxes—that is a thing entirely outside the management of a company, because 
the company must pay whatever they are rated at, and the Ratcliff pays 1°65d., 
while the Chartered pays 1°29d.; that is a difference of ‘36. The adding up of 
those items that I have called attention to gives 4°43d. per 1000 feet as against 
a difference between the two companies of 5°72d., leaving only 1°14d., which is 
accounted for by the difference in size of the two companies, And then, turn- 
ing to the total working expenses, including coals, it appears that the Char- 
tered Company have the highest working expenses of any company—the Rat- 
cliff 29°44d. against the Chartered 29°96d, So that what may be fairly ex- 
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plained away in regard to Ratcliff is more than compensated for by the 6°25d- 
saved in coals. ‘ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gotpyry: Against the cost of bringing the coke 
from Beckton to Blackfriars may be fairly set the decreased cost of coal to the 
company in consequence of having their works down the river. One great argu- 
ment in favour of having their works there—an argument advanced by them- 
selves—was, that they would be able to get their coals into the works at several 
shillings a ton less than formerly. The South Metropolitan Company have to 
get all their coals into their works up the Surrey Canal, after bringing them 
two or three miles higher up the river, and then to pay the Surrey Canal dues 
and the cost of barging into their works. 

’ Cross-examined by Serjeant Sarcoop: I am lessee of large works at Oporto, 
also two small works in Wales. I have not the management of any works at 

resent, althongh from 1856 to 1866 I was manager of the Halifax Corporation 
Bas-Works. I cannot say that I take the direct supervision of the Oporto 
works. I have the sheet sent over every week, and note is made of anythirg 
that is wrong, so that I may be considered as being in the actual management 
of works, though not residingon them. At the works in Wales, of which I am 
lessee, we make 15-candle gas. Ihave never made cannel gas for sale, although 
the accounts of companies which do make cannel gas are before me con- 
stantly, and, therefore, I am intimately acquainted with the cost of their 
working. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: What companies are you referring to? 

Witness: The Alliance of Dublin. That is an Irish company, but their gas 
is made from English coal. I have looked through the accuunts of the metro- 
politan gas companies pretty closely. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: With respect tothe metropolitan companies you have 
positively no practical experience? 

Witness: No; I should be very sorry to have with the majority of them. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: It happens that you have taken under your benign care 
the interests of the gas consumers in the metropolis for a good many years? 

Witness: I wish the consumers would allow ine to do so. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: You have been in every great fight, representing the gas 
consumers against the companies? 

Witness: As regards the metropolis, but it does not happen so exclusively as 
regards the provinces. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: With regard to the metropolis, your position has been, 
and no doubt fairly, one of antagonism to the companies, but representing the 
interests of the consumers? 

Witness: I have been generally for the petitioners against the companies, but 
I object to it being suggested that I am antagonistic to the companies. I have 
not a particle of feeling in the matter. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Is there any other company besides the Chartered which 
is bound to make 16-candle gas at this moment? 

Witness : No. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Then you have been comparing the resuits of their work- 
pF — other companies which are only bound to make either 12 or 14 
candle gas 

Witness: To that extent, yes; but calculated by the evidence of Mr. Livesey, 
given the other day, that he does supply 16-candle gas and over, and that he 
uses a larger per centage of cannel than the Chartered to produce the 
16 candles, 

Serjeant Sarcoop: That company being bound to supply 16 candles, we are 
compelled to give 18 candles to be safe. 

Witness : 1 do not believe it. I am quite sure that any company can keep 
within half a candle of the illuminating power. 

Cross-examination continued: What is called loss by leakage means gas un- 
accounted for; that is, gas made but not sold, including that used on the works, 
Some companies take as accounted for the gas which is used on the works, 
others do not. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Do you think the Chartered Company, with respect to 
loss by leakage and so forth, stands on exactly the same footing as all other 
companies, having regard to the great length of mains they are now employing, 
and the fact that during the last two or three years they have been in a transi- 
tion state in getting their works to Beckton, and in being compelled to make 
new mains to a great extent ? 

' Witness: The leading main from Beckton to the City does not add materially 
to the unaccounted-for gas. I have no doubt that main has been very well 
laid, because it is a recent work, and has been no doubt well supervised; but 
the unaccounted-for gas arises mostly from the distributing apparatus, many 
of the distributing mains and services being very old, ‘The enormous leakage 
of the Chartered Company is from the great multiplication of mains, and the 
fact that many of them are very old. The amount expended on renewals is 
very small. 

rjeant Sarcoop: You say that, in your judgment, due care and manage- 
ment involves not spending capital extravagantly—did you mean by that 
inuendo to suggest that the Chartered Company had been guilty of extravagance 
in spending their capital? 

itness : No; I did not suggest it, because I could not give direct evidence 
on the point. 

Cross-examination continued: I did not buy a large quantity of coal between 
November 1 and the end of January—about two ship loads, for which I paid 
about 18s. a ton, free on board. I had to pay the freight, but I do not remem- 
ber how much that was. I have seen a list of the Chartered Company’s coal 
contracts, with their dates and prices, and I consider the two last mentioned 
in answer to question 4, amounting to 270,000 tons, at 27s., 28s., and 29s., to be 
improvident contracts. It was not improvident to buy at 27s. for current use, 
what might have been necessary ; but it was improvident to buy 150,600 tons, 
the delivery of which was not to commence till September of this year, and 
conclude, I think, in September next year, because you had the whole summer 
before you. Coals were then at the top of their price, cr as nearly so as possible; 
and with finer weather and reducing demands there would be lower prices of 
coal. If I had been consulted on the 17th of February, I should have said, “ 28s. 
and 29s. is the top price for coal; you had better not buy—you had better wait.” 
I do not remember what was the price in February. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: You heard the evidence given, that last year the com- 
pany did what was right according to your own views. They thought they 
would wait, and they waited, and then found they had to pay more? 

Witness : Coals began to rise in the spring of lant year, when they got away 
from their normal price, and went on rising up to February this year, 

Serjeant Sarcoop: In the month of February, 1872, were you in possession 
of the secret that they were going to be higher in the summer ? 

Witness : No, and very possibly I might have made a contract when coals 
were low in February, and have been taken in. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: You would not have liked any one to say that that was 
want of due care and management? 

Witness: No one could foresee the rise that has taken place—it was beyond 
human foresight; but that is a very different thing to entering into a contract 
for a large supply when they are at the top of their price. 

Serjeant Saxcoop: I want to know how it was that on the 17th of February 
you were so wise as to know that this was the top of the price, and that they 
would very soon go down again? 

Witness: Even if I could not tell that, I would not have entered into a large 
Contract. I would have ran the risk of paying more, after having used every 
means that foresight put into my way. 

Serjeant Sareoop: Now, before my clients run the risk of inviting you to 





be their engineer, do mean to tell them, with their great business and their 
great consumption, that you would have put off making sure of your coals till 
you found you could not get on any further, and then have to pay any price 
you were compelled? 

Witness : No; I would not have run it to that extremity. I did not believe 
in a rising market in February, and | know many other people who did not. 
do not know the price of New Pelton, but I can buy coal equally good for much 
less than 28s. I believe coals will come down greatly dnring this summer. 

Serjeant Sarcoopv: Do you know that on the 8th of April for the same coals 
we were asked 28s.? 

Witness: Possibly. All I can say is I should not buy my coals in that way. 
Supposing any one asked me £2 for one kind of coal, and £1 for another. 
you think I would pay the £2 merely because [ would have that kind and no 
other. I should buy a coal which would serve my purpose at a reasonable 
pers if I could, and not insist upon buying a special coal, of which there isa 

imited supply, at a very high price. There is some want of management when 

those prices are given, and when others can get their coals for less. If I wanted 
to buy 150,000 tons for the exigencies of my business on a particular day, and 
could not get them from anywhere else than Londonderry, I should pay the 
price for them; but I know there was no exigency requiring the company to 
enter into contracts for 150,000 tons in March, the first delivery of which was 
not to be till September. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Now let us go to the question of coke. You think there 
isa want of due care and management in stopping the manufacture during 
part of the year at some stations? 

Witness: I did not say so. WhatI said wasI thought there was want of 
due care and management in stopping the sale of coke at some of their stations, 
as by doing so you had to create a fresh demand every winter and could not 
keep regular customers, and to that extent other companies benefited. Black- 
friars and Horseferry Road might be made depdts for coke. I have never asked 
any person connected with the Chartered Company whether they did sacrifice 
their custom, because it is so manifest that it needed no inquiry. 

Serjeant Saracop: Supposing’ you were told that all the Blackfriars cus- 
tomers were served from Bow, and the Horseferry Road customers from 
Pimlico, in order that the local trade might not be lost, you would perhaps 
alter vour wind? 

Witness : Yes, I should, to the extent of regular customers. I believe one 
of the witnesses was asked whether that was the case: but I think we mean two 
totally different things. You are referring to contract customers and I am 
referring to customers who come regularly and buy in small quantities, In my 
judgment, the Beckton contract—selling all the coke to one man—is another 
instance of bad management. I am aware that there is no market for coke at 
Beckton. 

Serjeant Sancoop: When you go three or four miles from London to make a 
large quantity of coke, knowing that there is no trade in the neighbourhood, and 
being unable to accumulate it, do you not think it would be advisable to create 
a trade by offering to contract for the whole year? 

Witness : Not in that way, No doubt it is a very easy method of getting 
rid of the coke, but somebody else gets the profit which the company should 
have. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Does not everybody who buys anything buy it with a 
view to get a profit out of it? 

Witness: Certainly; but why should not the company sell their own coke. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: If after having established the trade four or five years 
you found them giving a contract to one person you might say so; but when 
they are there for their first year, not making half that they can make of gas, 
and unable to sell any of their coke for want of trade, do you stili think it is 
improvident to make a contract? 

itness: Yes. You are presuming on getting the customers which this 
contractor gets—taking them away from him at some period or other, which 
I think is a very discreditable thing for a company to do, and I do not think it 
is likely to be very successful. 

Serjeant Sancoop: You commented on Mr. Evans’s evidence on the question 
of producing a larger or smaller amount of gas from aton of coal, and you 
made the observation that he gave away 3s. 9d. per 1000 to save 3d. Where you 
serious on that? Do you give Mr. Evans credit for being—what shall I call it 
—such an arrant booby? 

Witness: I say he is working badly—that he takes a mistaken view of the 
business; and the experience of other engineers proves it. 

Serjeant Sarcoop : Is it part of your experience that the cost per 1000 feet 
is the same whether you make 10,000 feet out ofa ton of coals or 9500, because 
you say the avoiding the extra quantity of gas to be made saves 3d.? 

Witness: It does. It saves that proportion of cannel which will be required 
to illuminate another 1000 feet of gas. 

Serjeant Sancoop: Supposing an engineer were to say that if you make 
10,000 feet of gas your rate per 1000 will cost you more than if you were to 
make 9500 feet for 16 candles, you would not agree with him? 

Witness : I should not agree with him—not from Newcastle coal. That is 
not an opinion; it is a fact, as proved by the Liverpool and South Metropolitan 
Companies. If you pay so much for a ton of coal, and the ton of coal costs so 
much in converting it into gas, if you get 10,000 feet of gas from that ton, the 
cost per 1000 feet would be less than if you only obtained 9000. 

Serjeant Sarcoon: It is cheaper to make a high illuminating power than a 
low one? 

Witness : No; it is cheaper making a lower ‘than a higher, and then to adda 
high per centage of cannel to get the necessary illuminating power. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: And you, who have never made cannel gas, give that as 
your opinion against Mr. Evans? 

Witness: 1 have made a great many million feet of 16-candle gas. 

Serjeant Sarcoov: That is not cannel gas. 

Cross-examination continued: I have been over the Beckton works. I do 
not know what the make is there at present; but they can no doubt produce 
double the quantity they are now doing by duplicating their works, but not till 
they have done that. That will involve an increase of expenditure, but not 
double, because they have the land and the Jeading mains. Amalgamation hus 
been the most fatal thing that could have happened for the consumers of the 
metropolis, because the poor company hus absorbed the rich ones, and pre- 
vented a reduction in the price of gas. It would not be the fashion with me 
to use Scotch eannel if I were making gas in London; I should use Wigan. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: How can you get it—will you let us into the secret—to 
answer all the large requirements of the metropolis ? 

Witness; There is no difficulty in it. If Manchester, Liverpool, Bolton, and 
a great many other large manufacturing towns can get Wigan cannel, the 
metropolitan companies can get it. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Then there must be very bad management on the part 
of the Chartered Company ? 

Witness: I think there is; I think they are the worst managed company in 
London. If they choose to use a cannel which will not produce a coke, I say 
that is bad. It would very much astonish me to hear they found any trouble 
in getting Wigan cannel. I know what the Manchester Corporation are doing, 
and I know they can get what they want. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Supposing [ tell you that we have large contracts for 
Wigan outstanding, and that we cannot get it, you would be rather surprised ? 

7itness: Yes. I think I should endeavour to enforce the performance of the 
contract. There is plenty of Wigan cannel to be had, I say that deliberately, 
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ond 5 cipe cag thot ¥ you uve time we can bring evidence to any extent to 
prove that Wigan cannel can be bought, and Cannock Chase also. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: You mean to impute to the Chartered Company that 
they can get the coal if they like, and are abstaining from getting it? 

itness ; 1 suppose they do not consider it to their interest to do so, and 
that is the reason why they are not doing it. I am sure they could have it if 
they tried. I su they think another coal serves their purpose better. 
presume they are doing the best they can. 

Serjeant p: You are presuming a good deal. There was another 
thing that startled me as well as some of my friends—when it was said by Mr. 
Stevenson that the “ere get a higher price in summer than they do in 
winter for their coke. Will you name a company who are so successful? 

Witness ; All the companies get more in summer. I cannot tell you more 
than that, because I cannot give you specific instances. 

Serjeant Sarcoon: Is it within your knowledge that any company does so? 

Witness : 1 believe they do, for whereas during the first quarter of this year 
17s. 5d. was the average price of all coke sold at the South Metropolitan works, 
the price lately at Liverpool was 20s, 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Do you. put the Chartered and the South Metropolitan 
on the same footing with respect to their capabilities of doing business? 

Witness : I say that if the Chartered were to do the same as the South 
Metropolitan, certain consequences would ensue; and J am sure they can. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Do you put it before the commissioners that the Char- 
tered and the South Metropolitan so far stand on the same basis that you, as a 
gas engineer, expect the Chartered to be able in all things to do what the South 
Metropolitan do? 

Witness: So far as capabilities go, I should expect them to do better in all 
things, except that their capital is larger for their sale of gas, and therefore 
they require a larger sum per 1000 feet for dividend; consequently they cannot 
sell at the same price as the South Metropolitan, even if they worked equally 
advantageously. ‘The illuminating power of the Chartered is 2 candles higher, 
but that is a very small matter. I should say the cost of increasing the 
illuminating power from 14 to 16 candles would be considerably under a 
penny a candle. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Then you do not agree with the report made by Mr. 
Cardwell’s committee in 1867 on the subject of the price per candle, which 
States that “3s. 9d. for 16 candles, proposed by the Board of Trade, may be 
considered as nearly ety to the 3s. 4d. charged by the two last-named 
companies for 14 candles,” the two last-named companies being the South 
Metropolitan and the Independent. That is giving a difference of 5d. as an 
equivalent for the 2 candles. You do not agree with that? 

Witness: 1 agree with it in this sense—it represents it to the consumers, but 
it does not represent the cost to the company. The consumer says, “I pay 
8s. for 12 candles, that is 4d. a candle; or I pay 4s. for 15 candles,” or whatever 
itis. It is just so much per candle; but that does not at all determine the cost 
to the company of increasing the illuminating power from 12 to 14 candles, or 
from 14 to 16. It is a gradually increasing ratio; 12-candle gas means 
extracting the gas out of ordinary Newcastle coal. To get 13 or 14 candles you 
want a small per comme? of cannel. To get 15 candles, you want it higher. To 
get 16, you want it higher still; and then 19, you want it higher again, until 
when you get up to 23 candles the bulk of the coal carbonized is cannel and 
not coal. The Brighton and Hove Company applied the other day for an 
increased price, and they obtained an increase of 6d. for two years, but the 
committee kept the company to their illuminating power of 14 candles, which 
they voluntarily put into their bill. They were, however, allowed to alter the 
Birmingham burners to Sugg’s burners, which was said to be worth 2 candles, 
They were bound to give 12 candles by the Birmingham burner, but inasmuch 
as it is not considered right that a burner should be used which destroys the 
illuminating power of the gas, the committee allowed them to use the burners 
named by the referees. 

Re-examined by Mr. Crirrs: For some years past I have made inquiries, 
and informed myself on different matters connected with the price of gas all 
over the country. I think it broadens one’s views if you have a large practice, 
than if one’s practice is merely confined to the interests of one company. I 
have been employed both by companies and by corporations, Al! the common 
gas mannfactured by the metropolitan companies contains some portion of 
cannel. In the production of cannel gas the amount of residual coke left, and 
80 on, are things well known to me. I know that on a year’s working of the 
Liverpool Company they obtained 10,200 feet per ton, with a small admixture 
of common coal, What can be done at Liverpool can be done here. It does 
not require any special knowledge to one acquainted with the subject to know 
what amount of cannel coal is required, so far as it is used in the manufacture 
of ordinary gas. Ifa main is laid at a proper depth, in order to protect it from 
frost, the amount of condensation is very small indeed. Where there is a large 
consumption of gas per mile of main the waste ought to be ata minimum. In 
this respect the Chartered Company are in a more favourable position than 
any other gas company in the world, There is no question about the amount 
of waste shown by the Chartered Company being unduly large. It is perfectly 
startling that 750 million feet of gas is absolutely lost by this one company 
alone. £60,000 represents what would be the gain to the company in case they 
worked with the same amount of leakage as the South Metropolitan. The two 
shiploads of coal I mentioned were not the only amounts of coal J purchased. 
Ihave been buying all through the winter, and I have paid no such price as 
the Chartered Company have contrected for. I should expect better terms for 
a large quantity than a small one. Last winter I bought 600 or 700 tons at a 
time. My experience has invariably been that the price of coals falls during the 
summer months. I have never known it otherwise till last vear. In provincial 
companies contracts as a rule are made in May and June. No exigences of the 
company could require contracts for 270,000 tons at that time, as they had 
coals®to carry them on till September. There are other qualities of coal 

uite as good as New Pelton, which is limited in quantity, and being in very 
fow hands has a special price. Ido not think it profitable to purchase New 
Pelton at any price. Shutting up the Blackfriars and Horseferry Road stations 
for the purpose of manufacture would not meke them cease as depots for coke 
if they had a trade there. In the estimate I have handed in I have not made 
any deduction for the saving which the company say they will save by closing 
them. There is £6000 to the good for the estimated saving of 1873, which is a 
third of a penny per 1000 feet. It is essential, to keep the trade open, that 
there should always be coke at these depéts for the chance customers. In 
making the contract at Beckton, it appears to me that ths company are going 
to work exactly in the way to prevent their accomplishing the object they had 
in view. To create a retail trade I should say it is not desirable to contract to 
send everything away, and leave nothing for the small customers. ‘The better 
would be to send a certain quantity to the depdts where there is a trade 

for it, or make inferior contracts with the lime or chalk burners down the river, 
to whom a large quantity of the coke sent away from Beckton is sold. The 
person with whom the contract is made makes his subsidiary contracts, and 
gets the profit. Mr. Evans’s plan is to stop the carbonization at a given point, 
and not carbonize the last 1000 feet, which would be done, making it of .a good 
illuminating power, at a cost not exceeding 3d. It is not quite 1000 feet—it is 
about 3s. as against 3d. That is not an economical mode of manufacture. It 
is not what I should do, and it is not what I find other engineers do. I say 
advisedly that amalgamation has not turned ont a favourable thing for the 
consumers, because the poor company has absorbed several rich companies, 
and absorbed them with such effect that a reduction in price is impossible. At 
the time the Great Central were absorbed by the Chartered they were earning 





18 per cent., and that surplus would have had to go in reduction of the price 
of gas in the City of London. The Great Central being in competition in the 
City with the Chartered and the City of London Companies, when the Great 
Central reduced their price, the others would necessarily have had to do so. 
By the absorption of the Great Central into the Chartered, competition has been 
removed and the price of gas maintained. The surplus profits earned from the 
Bow Common works, where the capital was only £4 per ton of coal carbonized, 
as against £7 odd by the Chartered—is absorbed into the necessities of the 
latter company. Recently the same operation took place with the Equitable 
a us who were earning 12 per cent. The £300,000 of capital of the 
Equitable is guaranteed 10 per cent., and the surplus goes in aid of the 
revenues of this poor company. All the amalgamations that have taken place 
up to this time have been the absorption of well-off and rich companies into 
a comparatively poor company. That is the reason I say that the amalgama- 
tions of the metropolitan companies have been in the wrong direction. It never 
could have been what was designed by Mr. Cardwell in the interests of the 
consumers. In order that the amalgamation scheme should work well it should 
have been between companies that were doing equally well. The company’s 
dividends should be regulated on the inverse ratio to the amount of their 
capital. Where a eg | has an excessive capital they ought to be satisfied 
with a small dividend. Where a company can earn its maximum dividend on 
— that may be assumed to be a moderate one they may be allowed their 
r cent. 

he CHAIRMAN said that point had been carried far enough. The commis- 
sioners had nothing to do with the policy of amalgamation. 

By the Cuarrman: The scarcity of supply and the greatness of demand 
together regulate the price of coal, but the coal is 2lways obtainable at a price. 
There was no reason in February or March to apprehend an exceptional defi- 
ciency of supply in 1873. There was the usual output in that month, and not 
an unusual exportation. I noticed Mr. Evans's statement, that it is very doubtfal 
whether the quantity can be got out of the pits. I can easily understand that 
@ man wanting tosell his coal would make that statement, but it is for the com- 
pany to consider whether the statement is a likely or a truthful one. Men who 

ave the control of the output of coal tell all sorts of lies in order to vend their 
coals, and get a high price for them. If this is the only ground the company 
had for entering into that contract, I think they ought to a used their own 
judgment, and not have taken the statement made to them. Contracts are 
generally made for three years, sometimes for more. It is sometimes optional 
with the company for three years, but not optional with the sellers. The period 
of the year when the contracts are entered into makes a difference in the price. 
When the demand for coal is very great, as in the winter months, it is dearer; 
but when bought in the spring and summer months, when the demand is less, 
it is cheaper. The coalowners are then looking for orders, and are willing to 
take a lower price. As regards the unaccounted-for gas, there is great loss in 
the service-pipes, which are under the control of the company, and which 
ought to be renewed at certain periods, The life of a service-pipe ought to be 
reckoned at 10 years at the outside, but avast many are used for a long period, 
and to the loss of the company. There is more loss in the service-pipes than 
in the mains, because the pipes are made of wrought iron, and they oxidize 
much more rapidly than cast iron. 

By Dr. Op.ixe: It is costly to distil ccals for a period of about six hours. 
The time of distillation varies from four to six hours; at Leicester they distil 
their coal for four hours, and at Nottingham five. In London, as a rule, it is 
six hours. During those six hours the rate of consumption of coke in the fur- 
nace is uniform. ‘The yield of gas is much pen at the beginning of those 
six hours than at the end. The cost of fuel increases with each successive 
1000 feet of gas produced. The illuminating power is also more and more 
inferior as you goon. What you get at the end is nearly all hydrogen. 

Dr. OptinG: Do I understand you to say that by the expenditure of an extra 
3d. per 1000 feet. upon the gas got at the end of distillation, and which is nearly 
all hydrogen, and which costs more money to get, you could convert that into 
16-candle gas? 

Witness : No; Ido not mean that. What I mean to show is that if gas pro- 
duced during the last period of distillation is mixed with the gas from the first 
and intermediate periods it could be brought up to 16-candle illuminating power 
by an expenditure of 3d.; or rather I should prefer to it in this way, that 
the company might get 10,000 feet from their mixture of coal and cannel of 16 
or 17  aares illuminating power at the works with a mixture of 10 per cent. 
cannel, 


Dr. OptinG: The question between you and Mr. Evans is this: whether it is’ 


better to let the last 1000 cubic feet of gas—that is obtainable anyhow—be ob- 
tained, or whether it is worth while to spend upon that 1000 feet of gas a 
sufficient amount of money to make it into 16-candle gas? 

Witness : Yes; it would resolve itself into this, that if he works with five- 
hour charges then he is saving thefuel. If he is working with six-hour charges 
he ought to get a larger vield than he does, 

Dr. Op.inc: Does that depend to some extent upon the degree of temperature 
to which he heated his retorts ? 

Witness : Inasmuch as all the line cf retorts are not charged at the same time, 
but in threes, he must keep up an even temperature. The distillation in the 
retorts is going on at different parts throughout the whole of the six hours. 

Dr. OpLInG: May it not be right to distil gas—say at the Beckton works— 
at a somewhat lower temperature than at others, and be satisfied with a smaller 
yield of gas and higher illuminating power? 

Witness: Yes it is, if Mr. Evans thinks it is commercially better to do so. 
There is no difference in expense between large and small retorts, The best of 
all retorts are oval ones. 

Dr. Optinc: If coal were distilled in the retorts with the idea of, adapting 
the size of the retorts to the extent of the production, the probability is that 
they would get a smaller yield of a higher illuminating power ? 

Witness ; Possibly so. There are lurge retorts made by Cliff, of Birmingham, 
and others; a centre retort, taking a ton at a charge at both ends, and then two 
smaller retorts on each side. Although these retorts are very economical as 
regards wear and tear, I do not think they economize fuel, or produce a better 
quality of gas. 

Dr. Optinc: Which yields the larger portion of gas in ordinary working, 
common coal or cannel 

Witness : Cannel should doso. The company’s figures show they sell less— 
7000 feet of cannel to 8000 of common gas, and very surprising it is to me; it is 
very amusing. I think the complicated state of the Chartered Company’s mains 
must be one of the causes of the existing leakage of the company; but the com- 
pany pave full power of perfecting their mains, and removing surplus ones. I 
do not know that a great deal has been done in removing surplus mains or 
parallel lines of mains within the City. I should advise a revision of the whole 
of the distributory apparatus, which is the main thing in the City,and also the 
service-pipes. I think I saw yesterday 13 main-pipes in one little hole all 
together. That was a necessary consequence of the previous state of competition, 
but that competition has not existed since 1868. I think the company ought 
to have had the whole of the City mains uncovered since that year; and they 
would have acted wisely if they had done that, before they expended my great 
amount of money upon new manufacturing plant. It isa large undertaking to 
contemplate pulling up (the mains in the City, but it is a thing that must be 
done by this company to keep itself in good order. All the large towns in 
Lancashire are making their gas almost exclusively of Wigan cannel, with a8 
proportion of Yorkshire. That mixture makes about 10,200 feet of 21-candle 
gas. I dare say pure Wigan would be able to yield 10,500 feet of 22-candle 
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That cannel yields a very good coke. I know some of the Manchester 
paoallth mre tata fer it to pies: coke; it is light. My statement as to 
the price of coke being high in summer was upon what I had been told. 
The reason assigned was that in winter the quantity of coke to be sold was in 
excess of the demand, while in summer the quantity is Jess than the demand. 
I know that the Imperial Company, a fortn ght ago, at Fulham were getting 
22s, Ido not know what coke is used at Pimlico, where only cannel gas is 
made, but I presume they use common coke, a8 they employ a large proportion 
of common coal for making their cannel gas. ‘ ‘ 

By Mr. Patrison: In my estimates of the price of gas, which under verges 
conditions would yield the company a 10 per cent. dividend, I did not allow 
for the difference between the illuminating power of the South Metropolitan 
and the Chartered Companies, because Mr. Livesey stated in his evidence that 

e did practically su 16-candle gas. 
7 Mr, aman It ll to me it is not quite fair not to make some allow- 
ance. Mr. Livesey supplied 16, to be very sure of supplying 14; and the Char- 
tered Company, in order to supply 16, provide 17. Should you not at least 
allow the extra candle? 

Witness : 1 do not think it necessary to do so, and I would suggest that you 
should have before you the official testings of the Chartered and the South 
Metropolitan Companies, in order to see whether this company do practically 
supply 17-candle gas or not. I do not think the average is anything like 17; I 
believe it is much nearer half a candle difference. 

Mr. Patrrison: Allowing it to be half a candle, still some allowance should 
be made. 

Witness: There should be some allowance; the estimate is open to that 
objection, and, so far, to modification. 

r. Pattison: Looking at the figures given in your two estimates, I see 
that you assume the total consumption of coal to be 359,528 tons in the one, 
with a yield of coke 265,780 chaldrons, and in the other 313,404 tons of coal, 
with a yield of coke 221,678 chaldrons, Is it not the fact, if you get a larger 
quantity of gas out of a given quantity of coal, the value of the coke from 
the coal which is the more exhausted by gas is of less value? 

Witness : No; quite the con The longer the coal is left in the retorts 
the harder is the coke, and the more valuable for the purpose of sale, 

Mr. Patrrison: Then there is a double loss by the process which abstracts 
the smaller quantity of gas from the coal? 

Witness : No doubt; there is more of that which makes gas, and more water 
left in the coke. At all events the coke is softer; there is no question about 
that. 

Mr. Pattison: Taking the next item of deduction from the cost of manu- 
facture—that of tar—I see you allow £60,643 for the value of the tar, ammo- 
niacal liquor, &c., out of the 313,000 tons, being precisely the same amount as 
you assume for the 359,528 tons. 

Witness : I think that is an oversight in making the estimate. The income 
ought to have been a trifle less upon the ammoniacal liquor. This £60,643 
should be worked out by the 359,528 tons given in the first table, and it will 
come to so much per ton. Then it should be multiplied into the tonnage of 
the second table. 

Mr. Pattison: Then your second statement requires two corrections—one 
for the extra candle, and one for the diminished value of the residual products? 

Witness : That is so; but then against that I may say that in the second 
table I have taken the whole of the expenditure as given by the company’s 
estimate, without deducting anything for the excess which they have paid for 
wages in the last three months of 1872. That would be pretty nearly, if not 
quite, a set off for the last item. 

Mr. Patrison: I understood you to say that to increase the illuminating 

wer from 14 to 16 candles, the operation could be done at a cost considerably 
ess than 1d. per candle. How is it then that the company are allowed to 
charge for the excess supply beyond 16 candles up to 23 at the rate per candle 
which is allowed up to 16 candles? 

Witness: I do not think they are permitted to do so. 

— ~” craragua They are allowed 5s. 5d. for 23 candles, and 3s. 9d. for 16 
candles 

Witness: I am only a layman, and do not say I understand the Act of Par- 
liament. The City of London Gas Act, section 55—the only place where the 
7 is mentioned—provides * That the Board of Trade may, before the 1st day 
of January, 1870, on the recommendation of the gas referees, and with the con- 
sent of the companies and of the corporation, substitute 14 candles or 15 candles 
for 16 candles as the minimum illuminating power of the gas to be supplied by 
each company in the year 1870, with a proportionate reduction of price at the 
rate of 24d. per candle, notice whereof shall be given in the London Gazette,” 
The corresponding clause for increase is in the second sub-section of the 
next clause, No. 56: “On and after the Ist of January, 1870, the maximum 
ge chargeable by any company shall be at such rate per 1000 cubic feet, as 
or of the illuminating power supplied by that company will be proportional 
to the price of 3s.9d. per 1000 cubic feet for 16-candle gas.” I read this to 
mean, section 55, that the company are to submit to a reduction of 24d. per 
candle if they supply gas below 16 candles, which I look upon as a fine and 
penalty. It is not prescribed in section 56 that they are to have 2}d. for 
every candle in excess. The section does not say that what they are to have 
is to be proportional to the 3s. 9d. for 16-candle gas at per candle, but propor- 
tional to what can be proved to be the cost tothe company. The cost of 
increasing the illuminating power must be calculated in a geometrical, and not 
in the direct ratio. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you know that although the power of amalgamation 
was given in 1868, the amalgamation with the Great Central Company, which 
was the second of the two companies amalgamated with the Chartered, did not 
take effect till July, 1870. 

Witness: I do not remember that. 

The CuarrMan: That would still further modify your figures? 

Witness: It would still further modify what I meant to convey to the com- 
missioners, that the company had had time to put their house in order. 

Mr, Pattison: How many of the 13 pipes you saw were gas-pipes ? 

Witness : All but three, I think; I could not say positively. 

By the Cuairman: They were distributing-mains, as far as I could judge. 

Mr. Arthur Gunn, examined by Mr. BIRON, 

Tam the accountant of the Metropolitan Board of Works. I have gone into 
the statement of The Gaslight and Coke Company, and the different answers 
they have sent in to the questions put to them by the Corporation of London 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works. I have dealt with the figures purely 
as an accountant, with a view of ascertaining what amount would be requi 
to make up in the year 1873 a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. I bring 
up the sum required to £124,000, founded, of course, upon the company’s own 
figures, I having no judgment whatever as to the admission of any charges as 
4 professional man, as an engineer, or anything of the kind. I take first the 
sntemont that was furnished to the commissioners showing their net income 
in 1872, which was £228,620. Then I take the last statement which was fur- 
uished by the company, showing the estimate of income and expenditure for the 


current year, and which gives the net earnings as £142,338. Deducting one 


from the other would give an estimated diminution of profit in 1873 of 282. 
ve gone into the modein which the money that was saaiied todividend in 1872 
CneeTe. Of the money so applied, £33,040 was the balance of the Western 
pany’s cash in hand at the time of the canireeee- There was a 
further sum of £10,238, part of the cash balance of The Gaslight and Coke 
commencement of the year 1872. Putting those two sums 


pacy at the 





pa rane brings out £43,280. In the latter half of the year 1872 the company 
only paid 9 per cent, dividend. The difference between the 9 and 10 per cent. 


works out to £8200. The company will have to Pay. in 1873 interest on bonds © 


and preference capital to an iacreased amount of 7 over what they had to 
pay in 1872. Adding these sums to the £43,280 brings out a total of £55,137. 


Against that amount I have deducted the sum charged in 1873 for the stokers"” 


strike of £5000, that being chargeable to 1872. I have also deducted a saving 
that is admitted by the company in consequence of the shutting up of the 
Horseferry Road station. ring the year 1873 the saving is estimated at 
£6750. I have also deducted a further sum of £5000, which in 1872 was 
carried to the defalcation account, because that is not an item chargeable upon 
the consumers. Putting those items together oe amount to £16,750, and 
taking that from the £55,137, it brings out £58,387, which sum, added to the 
former figure of £86,282, makes £124,669. Against that there is a small cash 
balance. of £1344, which makes a total deficiency of £123,325. In addition to 


that we have heard that the whole loss which occurred to the company in con- . 


uence of the strike was from £30,000 to £35,000. 
r. BiIRON: Have you looked through the accounts with a view of ascer- 
taining what direct payment, are to be found in respect of that loss? © 
Witness: The charges through the stokers strike, in the company’s printed 
accounts, ap to be only an item of £3736 in the half year ending m.- 
ber, 1872. @ company state that in the present year there would be 
payments amounting to £5000. Those are all the items specifically applicable 
to the stokers strike which I can find in the accounts ; therefore, there must 
be, as stated Mr. Parkes, the indirect loss. Taking £15,000 for indirect 
loss, would reduce the net deficiency to £109,000, or something of that sort. 
The iudirect loss having ocourred in 1872 is not likely to be repeated in 1873, 
and there is nothing to show that it will; therefore we must deduct from the 
deficiency of 1873 a sum which will be made good by there being no stokers 
strike in that year—a sum say of £15,000, as the indirect loss. That is a 
matter I am compelled to estimate, and I have es £15,000 as being under 
the mark. Deducting that £15,000 from the £124,000, leaves £109,000. From 
this I have deducted the charge eyo the company for purifying 
materials, amounting toa round sum of £10,000, it being a matter of question 
whether that should be admitted. Altogether that makes a deduction of 
£25,000 from the £124,000, leaving a net deficiency of £99,000 on the com- 
pany’s own estimate, as being the charge to be made good. That would 
work out to an increase of 5°861d. per 1000 on the price of 


Mr. Brron: Have you also tested the figures in a different fashion, by 


dealing with the estimated net revenue of 1873 ? 

Witness: Yes ; I begin with the balance brought forward at the end of the 
year, £1344. I bring then from the revenue account, as put in by the com- 
pany at the last sitting of the commissioners, as their estimate for 1873, 
£142,338, increased by the amount of stokers strike, which is to be rejected, 
as a charge for the year of £5000, and also the saving at Horseferry Road, 
£6750. That makes a total sum to the credit of their revenue account appli- 
cable to dividend in the year 1873 of £155,451 16s. 10d. The charges on that 
dividend account for the year will be as follows :—There is interest upon 
debentures stated by the company, £28,442 13s. I should say that the amount 
there given is greater than the amount given in the last half-yearly statement 
by the sum of £107, and I take the charge upon the dividend account for 1873 
for the purpose of this inquiry ouly upon the amount of debt outstanding en 
the 3lst of December, 1872. That diminishes the debenture interest to the 
sum of £28,366. Then the dividend upon their preference capital comes to 
£87,123, and 10 per cent. on the ordinary capital will amount to £164,000 ; 
that leaves a deficiency, as shown in the previous account, of £124,000, liable 
to the deductions I have previously alluded to, carrying out the £99,000. A 
penny increase will produce, according to the estimate last given in, £16,890. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Sarcoop : I began this investigation some two 
months ago, and since then my attention has been more or less during the 
whole time called to it. I am responsible for the whole of the calculations in 
the figures I have putin. When I received the first statement my criticism 
upon it was of a different shape to that which my observations have taken to- 
day ; but from sitting to sitting of the commissioners the information sup- 
plied by the company has been giveyi in a different way. In February last 
the company merely gave us the round facts of certain deficiencies, and it was 


not till the sitting of the commissioners that we have been furnished witha , 


perfect estimate of revenue and expenditure, which is much more complete 
and enables us to give more elucidation of facts. I deduct the £5000 charged 
for the stokere strike, on the ground that the strike occurred during the year 
1872 ; and the £5000 appears, without the information n to arrive ata 
different conclusion, to be a charge against that year, which out to be paid out 
of the income of that year, and not out of the income of this. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: For which reason you deduct it from any estimated 
profit of this year as not being a o- upon it ? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is scarcely deducted from the estimated profit. He 
deducts it from the calculated deficiency, which is just the opposite, of 
course, 

Serjeant Saraoop : It is only the other way of reckoning it. [To witness :] 
If there was a balance of £1344 left last year, and you are right in saying the 
last year’s money ought not to go towards paying tho £5006, when you have 
done that, how are you clever enough to get that for this year’s expenditure? 

Witness: In this way. If the £5000 had been reserved from the revenue 
applicable to dividend in 1872, the shareholders would have borne the loss of 
£5000, and not the consumers, and there would still have been a balance of 
£1344 left, and perhaps more. 


Serjeant Sarcoop: Does not your balance of £1344 arise from the fact that , 


so much of the year’s expenditure remained unpaid, and therefore the balance 
was not consumed ? 

Witness: The balance carried forward is dependent upon the amount of 
the balance which is disbursed in dividends. If the reservation had been 
made from the balance on the 3lst of December of £5000 in respect of demands 
with regard to the stokers strike, the dividend for the half year would not have 
been 9 per cent. per avnum, but we will say for the moment 8}. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: You think, although we left £5000 of the strike unpaid, 
and £1344 balance unconsumed, when you compel us to pay that £5000 out of 
the income we are not to use the £1344? 

Witness: I bring it forward because I find it was in hand at the end of the 


ear, 
. Serjeant Sarcoop: You tell us we ought to have spentas much as we could? 

Witness : { do not say as much as you could ; I say they should have reserved 
an amount in respect of the stokers strike—say £5000, 

Serjeant Sarcoop: You deduct £6750 by some crochet of your own about 
Horseferry Road—tell me from what sum you deduct it. Show me the sum 
in which you can find there is that £6750 to deduct ? 

Witness : If I bad had access to the whole of the accounts of the company I 
might have been able to dothat ; but from the bare statement of the company 


it is impossible to trace it out. I see, in reply to a question as to what saving . 


the company could effect during the coming year, they say they will effect a 
saving of £6750. 

Serjeant SaRcoop: Do you deduct it from some sum without knowing that 
it is included ? 

Witness: I take it as being information furnished by the company to tho 
commissioners. 

Serjeant Sancoop: But withovt knowing whether they have included the 
£6750 in it or not ? 











* treat the account in the way I have done. . 
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Witness : I can only judge from the statement they put in; they do not 

7—s is excluded, 
rjeant Sarcoop: And they do not say it is included ? : 
— The only mention they make of it is, there is to be a’saving of 

Serjeant Sarnacoop : With regard to the dividend that is to be paid; we "en 
it down that there is interest on debentures to be paid this year— £28,843— ut 
you do not seem to like those figures, as you run away from that sheet and go 
somewhere else for £28,442, What is your authority for doing that ? 

Witness: The statements are so very somptineted that I can hardly follow 
them. In reply to one question the company stated the amount to be paid 
for debenture interest as £28,442 13s, 

The CHAIRMAN : It is really only a difference of £400, 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Itisso, I do not know we need follow it out. 

Cross-examination resumed : I altogether ignore the insurance-fund ; in so 
doing I acted on my own judgment. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: You ventured to deduct a sum of £35,000 in a lump for 
the strike. I am quite at a loss to understand what you mean by tha 

Witness : £15,000 is deducted in a lump sum for the strike. 

Serjeant Sarcoon: First of all you deduct £5000, and afterwards £15,000? 

Witness: Yes; £20,000. 

Serjeant Saracoop: Point out to me where you find the £15,000 in the sum 
from which you venture to deduct it. I cannot understand it all. 

Witness : In this way: the revenue of 1872 would have been larger by 
£15,000 but for an indirect loss through the strike, [ get that from the report 
furnished to the shareholders at their Jast half-yearly meeting, and also from 
one of the replies of Mr. Parkes to the commissioners. I cannot say what is 
included in that £15,000, which will not occur again. Wages must have gone 
up in consequence of the strike; but I can hardly offer an opinion as to 
whether they will continue so high. 

bie gre ARGOOD : You have gone upon the hypothesis that they will not 
remain high ? 

Witness: Not at all. The company havo furnished us with a statement of 
the actual wages payable during this year at their present establishments, and 
the report furnished to the shareholders states there was an indirect loss last 
year, not in cash payment. If I may draw attention to the report, it states 
that the cost to the company by this proceeding on the purt ef the stokers has 
amounted in actual money disbursed to £15,000. Of course wages are money 
actually disbursed; therefore wayescan form no part of the indirect loss. The 
report says the indirect loss is more than £15,000 by reason of the want of 
practice on the part of new and unskilled hands. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: You put down £15,000 to new and unskilled hands? 

The CHAIRMAN: If you read the whole it will explain it. It says also, the 
pe of rental and other consequential damages by reason of the want of 
practice. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: And how much of that will be permanent, and continue 
during 1873, you have no means of judging? 

Witness : Unless the company are very careless it would not be repeated. 
If one can read what is in print, or give a fair meaning to it, it is this. I 
consider I am right in supposing that, at any rate, the indirect loss of £15,000 
will not be repeated during the year 187%. In reply to a question, Mr. 
Parkes thought the loss would have been £35,000, but he said he had not 
gone into the estimate. 

pews op Saraoop: I quite see how that is. Mr. Cripps told us in his 
speech that figures are so flexible that you can do anything with them, and 
you have found them so flexible ? 

Witness: 1 do not know that you can impugn their accuracy. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Having taken up our estimate of the income and ex- 
penditure for 1873, for the purpose of gleaning out of it what answered your 
purpose, will you be kind enough to look at it now you have got it, and tell 
me what figure in it you impeach as being inaccurate or unfoir ? 

Witness : I strike out the £5000 for the stokers strike. Then I take £6750, 
but I do not know which item that is, 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Before you take it out I want to see that it is in. 

Witness: It is impossible to trace a thing of that kind. 

Serjeant Saxcoop: We know it is, We have made an estimate of our 
expenditure, and of course we have not included that. I want to know in 
which of the items you say it is before you take it out ? 

Witness: When the statement was first furnished to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by tne company, there were no sets off whatever of these 
increased charges which are to come in the year 1873. It seems very remark- 
able that they should simply be brought into this account of charge without 
any set-off whatever on the other side. My attention was drawn very specially 
to that. There was no increase on account of the gas rental, nor any set-off 
or saving through the shutting up of any premises, of which they knew the fact ; 
and on further being requested to furnish the particulars of that, we do find 
there is a saving of £6750, for which there is no credit given in the statement 
as first presented to the Metropolitan Board of Works. We also find that an 
inereaee of gas-rental of 7 per cent., which is admitted in the last statement 
by the company, was not brought in as a set-off in the first instance ; there- 
fore it was simply getting the question piecemeal, which has enabled me to 


Serjeant Sarcoop: There is no part of the statement that affects the 
amended estimate for 1873. Before you venture to knock out £6750 of that 
account, I want you to point out where it is ? 

Witness : I think now I can doit. In the printed estimate furnished by the 
company of the expenditure in 1873, they take the number of tons of coals 
carbonized at 481,300, which was the number of tons carbonized in 1872, and 
that works out £608,000. Then, in rep®y to the question, What would be the 
saving at Horseferry Road? the company say it will be about 54,000 tons, 
which will be carbonized at Beckton and Bow, instead of at Horseferry Road. 
I take it that their estimate, as furnished to us, of income and expenditure 
for 1873, is precisely founded on their experience of last year. Now there isa 
saving in cost by the shutting up of Horseferry Road, amounting to £6750. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: And you consider, in making out an estimate of this 
=— that they have charged £6750 more than they ought to have 

one ! 

Witness : 1 think so, truly. 

Mr. Pattison ; You mean the £6750 is the saving over a great many items; 
they not furnishing you with the particulars of the saving, you can only treat 
it in the lump? 

Witness: Precisely. 

Cross-examination resumed: I do not mean to say the first statement is 
false ; but the estimate has been revised. I have nothing to do with the 
motives of the company ; I have to state facts, and it appears to me that the 
£6750 is in the estimate, and I have deducted it. 

The CHAIRMAN: You remonstrated very strongly with the other side at an 
early stage for criticizing your tsin this matter. I think it is scarcely 
necessary to press the witness in this way. 

Serjeant Saraoop : It is only by inuendo he says he strikes the item out. 
If there had been the slightest fairness in cross-examining any witness to show 
they were guing to set their accountant to work in this manner, we would 
have said nothing about it ; but when he says “‘I cannot say whether it is in 
or not,” I assume that it is not. 

The CHatRMAN: You observe he bases his view on the answer to a question, 











both of which are very vague, and his view is vague also. The question merely | 


asks what saving will accrue, and you admit there will be a saving without 
specifying how it will occur. You merely say by this change from Horseferry 
Road to Beckton and Bow the saving will arise. 

Serjeant SaracooD: No doubt it is very vague. 

The CHatrRMAN: That is so upon both sides ; until Mr. Gunn applies it to the 
exact ts you t object to his leaving it as vague as be finds it. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: I am bog satisfied if you think it is vague. 

Cross-examination resumed : The revenue of 1872 would have been larger 
but for the strike to the amount of £15,000, which indirect loss resulted from 
want of practice on the part of the men. The receipts this year will not suffer 
in the same way. 

Serjeant Sarcoop : Ido not care whether you put it as increased expendi- 
ture or diminished income. Is it your theory that in making this estimate for 
1873 they have taken into account a loss of £15,000 as though there woald be 
a strike, and that they had no business to do so? 

Witness: That is so, [ say most candidly that it appears, in preparing the 
original estimate, they only deal with the year up to ra 30, and in that there 
is uo direct loss through the strike; but in preparing their revised estimate 
they brought it up to Dec. 31, 1872, in which, of course, there was the indirect 
loss, and most candidly I think it was an omission on their part—an oversight 
—that they did not give as a set-off something which would not be lost in 
1878, but which was lost in 1872. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: That is not our view of the account at all. 

By the CHarrMaN: The scheme upon which my statement is made out is of 
my own devising, and I still adhere to it, notwithstanding what has been said. 
I have read the passages in the last half-yearly report relating to the gas. 
stokers strike, and it appears to me that the general tenor of that report was 
correct--that the strike and its effects have altogether passed. Taking 
that view, I framed my comments upon the company’s accounts accordingly. 

The CHatRMAN: In calculating the amount to be received next year for 
ges sold, have you distinguished between the higher and lower priced qualities. 
of gas ? 

Witness : No; the company do not state that. The company only gave it 
in gross. They give the consumption of gas in two different quantities; but 
the moneying out is in one sum. 

By Mr. Pattison: I make the net deficiency of the company, for the year 
1873, £99,000, and the increase of price 5°861d. I have not looked into the 
item of bad debts, amounting to £3738; I take that as being fair. 

Mr. Cripps said he did not propose to call any more witnesses. 

Mr. Patrison said Serjeant Sargood demurred to Mr. Gunn deducting the- 
£6750. Before the evidence was closed could the learned serjeant say whether 
that £6750 was separately allowed for in the revised estimate of expenditure 
for the year 1873 ? 

Serjeant Sarcoop : I can only put it in this way ; that estimate of expendi- 
ture for 1873, having been carefully calculated upon the basis of existing 
affairs, must not be assumed to be £6750 more than it really is, because some- 
body, in the course of the inquiry, has told you that the proposed change of 
residence would effect that saving. It is the business of the man who deducted 
it to give you some reasonable means to suppose that it existed in the accounts. 
At present he has not suggested the slightest pretence for it. This account 
was formed very fairly the other day on the supposition of what the expenses 
of 1873 were going to be. Every item of it is calculated on the basis referred 
to—the quantity of coal, the average price of coke, and the salaries paid to 
the different parties. If you look at the various items in that page of expendi- 
ture, I know of no item in which it can be suggested that a sum of £6750 
exists that ought to be taken out. Which item is it that can bear the observa- 
tion? It is not in the coal, because we have given you chapter and verse for 
that ; it is not in the purifying materials; it is not in the salaries, and it is- 
not in the wages at the works. 

The CHAIRMAN: Why may it not be partly in the “‘ Superintendents and 
officers at the works,” because that saving is to occur at one of the works at 
least. That would involve the discontinuance of the salaries of the superin- 
tendents and some other officers. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: It is not a calculation of wages and salaries for the 
current year for the existing servants; every weekly wage is already given 
in the established form they have asked for, and nobody has impeached that. 

The CHaIRMAN: The question would be here whether the £7918 in the 
amended estimate of expenditure for 1873, under the head of “ Salaries of the 
superintendents and officers at works,” do not apply to the works at Horse- 
ferry Road as well as the works at Beckton and Bow, 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Then they ought to have cross-examined to it before 
they put a gentleman into the box to say, “‘I disallow £6750 upon some 
assumption that it is there.” 

Mr. Cripps: It was not till we received the answer to this question that we 
knew anything about it. Then they say there will be a saving. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: The two things have no nec connexion whatever. 
You are told there will be a saving by amalgamation, but surely you are not 
to go and deduct immediately from this account of expenditure of 1873 some 
fancy sum that somebody said would be the result of the amalgamation. 

Mr. Cripes: It is no fancy sam. 

Mr. Pattison : I think my question can be immediately answered by the 
secretary, if you are not able to answer it. Does this item of £6750 consist 
of a number of small items ? 

Serjeant Sarcoop : I cannot say that. 

Mr. Hartridge was recalled, and, in answer to Mr. PATTISON, said he could 
not give the details of the estimated saving of £6750 to the company through 
ceasing to manufacture gas at the Horseferry Road. 

Mr. WARD said it mainly consisted of the item of cartage from Millbank to 
the Horseferry Road. 

Mr. GOLDNEY, in addressing the commissioners on behalf of the corpora- 
tion of London, said he would take the Jast return received from the gas com- 
pany—the estimate of unproductive capital—the large figures of which would 
probably cause some astonishment, especially as he contended tbat these 
figures did not include all the capital which was yet unproductive. The 
amount given, including two-thirds of Blackfriars, which was shut up for six 
montbs, was £459,000, to which must be added at least two-thirds for the 
Horseferry Road, which was also shut up for six months in the year. If the 
£600,000—which the company said was the expense for the six months—was 
taken, and-multiplied by 8, at 16 years purchase it would work out to very 
nearly £50,000. To that must be added the balance of capital—£158,454— 
against which appeared an item for interest. 

Dr. Optine: There is something put down for Blackfriars. 

- Mr. Gotpney said he was going to take it at £50,000, but that would make 
it £75,000, and would reduce the capital, leaving out the question of anything 
for Horseferry Road, to very little above £1,022,000. Leaving those figures 
for a moment, he would pass to the contracts for coal and coke. A remark had 
been mude by Mr. Stevenson as to the expense of coal in London. It must be 
borne in mind that a much less sum was paid for freight upon the river in 
going to Beckton; and if the company saved in coal they must expect to 
receive less for coke than if they sold the coke in the City of London or in the 
metropolitan district, With regard to ed ge of coal, especially those two 
contracts entered into in February and March, he would call attention to what 
the company said in the report presented to the shareholderson the 21st of March, 
1878: ‘The directors have every hope that before the close of the present year, 
and the approach in the next year of the period at which they are compelled to 
make their new coal contracts, trade will have returned more nearly.to its 
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ordinary chanvel ; and in that event they will be the first to propose a surrender 
to the public.” The next stated ; ‘The directors view this temporary 
interruption of prosperity wi t alarm, as proceeding from circumstances of 
anentirely exceptional character.” If Mr. Beck wasright in that report upon the 
2st of March, it was very astonishing that on the 27th of March the directors 
should have entered into a contract for the delivery of coal which was only to 
commence in the September following. With regard to the coke at Beckton, 
the v said that, for the purpose of trade, they sold the whole of that 
coke to Mr. Judkin, who eventually took it to Maidstone and Rochester, but 
why could not the company do the same thing themselves. The next question 
was with reference to waste, the amount of which, as stated by Mr. Stevenson, 
was not a matter of calculation, buta simple rule of threesum. The company 
had a loss of 760 million by their own showing, which calculated on the 
price of 3s. 9d. per 1000 made the enormous sum of 163d. in the price of their 
gas out of the 3s. 9d. Before the consumers were led upon to pay that 
enormous sum, the company must prove that they had used and were using 
every possible exertion to reduce that leakage, but no evidence had been given 
on that point. When the company asked for an increase of more than a fourth 
of the price of common gas, they ought to show they were making unusual 
exertions to carry ov their trade as economically as possible 3. but from the 
analysis made by Mr. Field, it appeared that they bought their coal as dear, 
if not dearer, than anybody else ; their mauagement was at least as expensive ; 
their working expenses were quite up to the average; and yet they produced 
from their ton of coal 500 feet less than some of the ether companies. It 
might be that his friend would say that was due to the company making 
-cannhel gas as well as common gas ; but if that were so, it was a ,reat hardship 
upon the City of London, who received no benefit from that. With respect to 
-the coal contracts, it might be thought that when those contracts were to be 
-entered into there would be arule that they should not be discussed unless there 
were a certain number of directors present. It had been stated that it was 
very seldom that the board of directors did not carry out the suggestion of the 
‘Coal Committee, and yet when those two enormous contracts were entered 
into, Mr. Beck said he wasabsent. He (Mr. Goldney) would lay before the com- 
missioners a short estimate he had taken out from the figures of the company, 
which he had compared with their amended estimate, and found that ona 
great many points it differed but slightly. 

Serjeant Sancoop: Am I to cross-examine you upon that estimate ? 

Mr. GoLpnry said it was only a comment upon the evidence given by the 
company's witnesses. The first item was the gas-rental, which was stated to 
be £780,029, although it was known to be 16 per cent. less. He did not wish 
to be hard upon the company, and therefore added 8 per cent. for waste, to 
which it might be and ought to be reduced. That brought the sum of 
£780,029 to £842,437. Rental of meters he had left alone. ‘There was some 
difficulty about the coke. The Beckton contract extended over nine months, 
and he taken the other three months at the same rate, which gave the 
coke at Beckton 98,091 chaldrons, and at the other stations 180,102. The 
coke at Beckton sold at 10s. 10d. —that was 12s. with the wages deducted—and 
for the whole year it came to £53,132. The other 180,102 chaldrons he took 
at.13s. 7}d., which brought the coke to a sum of £175,638. He added 10 per 
cent. to that, because he said the company might have sold it for 10 per cent. 
more, which brought it to £193,201. Then there were the residuals, which he 
estimated at £81,120, and the rents, transfer fees, and canteens, &c., which 
brought theyross income, by his calculation, to £1,130,177, against the estimated 
income of the company of £1,043,455. Turning to the ‘‘ estimated cost of 
gas” he would take the coal at the price given by the company, as he had not 
gone through the figures. Whether the contracts had been made prudently 
or imprudently was an open question, but as those contracts had been made the 
coal would have to be paid for. He also left purifying materials and salaries at 
thesame amount, although the salaries were unusually high compared with other 
companies. Wages were estimated by the —— at £106,000, which was 
an increase of 20 per cent. upon the estimate for 1872, which was £88,996. 
He allowed 10 per cent. instead of 20 on that £88,996, which amounted 
to £97,895—making a difference of £8904 on the wages account. The next 
item was “‘ Repairsand maintenance of works,” which was put down at £62,015 
—in 1872 it was £51,217—which was a little more than 21 per cent. increase. 


. Considering that the works at Beckton were new-and that they were going to do 


as little work as possible at Horseferry Road and Blackfriars, he thought that if 
they had an increase of 15 per cent. over 1872 they could not complain, That 
bronght the amount to £58,899—a difference of £3116. From the item of 
**Commissions,” which were considerably more than.in other companies, he 
would strike out £600; and would also do the same with the £5000 for the 
stokers strike. That made a difference of £17,620 upon the whole «mount, 
and brought the reduced expenditure down to £912, He then took from 
the December account the interest upon debentures £12,848, and on preference 
shares £43,000 odd, making together £55,000 odd for the half year, which 
multiplied by 2 brought out £112,000 and odd for interest which they had to 
pay upon those ascertained amounts. Going back to the original sum of 
capital, and taking the balance of capital in hand, he found that reduced the 
£1,640,000 ordinary stock to £1,024,000. Deducting that sum from the gross 
income of £1,130,177, a balance of net revenue remained of £105,509, which 
would pay 10 per cent. and leave a little over. He also found a sum of cash 
invested at the bankers of £39,000 odd, and invested at interest £23,000 odd ; 
the two together amounted to £63,268. He did not quite see what those items 
were; but he had no doubt the sum invested at interest was clearly not 
invested in the manufacture of gas, He would submit to the commissioners that 
the mere fact of the company having sucha large sum as £459,000 unproductive, 
upon which the consumers were asked to pay 10 per cent., was, in itself, the 
strongest evidence of bad management. ‘he company might, on the same 
rule, call up the whole capital, and without investing it in the works at all 
em it in the bankers hands at 3 per cent., and then charge the consumer 
0 percent. uponit. The commissioners would remember that about one-third 
of the consumption of gas in the City was made at Beckton, and as at that 
station the pany saved 7s, a tun upon the coals, they ought to do better 
than ~~ other company. If there was auything in the arguments which had 
been adduced over and over again in favour of amalgamation, the Chartered 
ought to be able to work cheaper than a small company like the South Metro- 
politan, whereas the reverse was the case. In 1867 the capital per ton of coal of 
the Chartered Company was £5 10s., whereas in 1871 it was £7 5s. 8d. That 
was an enormous increase, and required some explanation when 10 per cent. 
Was to be put upon it. The calling up of a large capital, which was not abso- 
iutely wanted, amounted, in point of fact, to very nearly a bonus; and the 
Consumers very properly said that unless the company could justify every 
penny of that monoy they had not managed their capital properly. He 
apprehended the 68th section applied equally to the capital as to the manu- 
facture and the sale of the gas. The compary had large powers for constructing 
their works at Beckton, and the money, no doubt, was for that purpose; but 





- the mere fact that they had, of their own motion, called up capital was not 


Sufficient to charge the consumer with 10 per cent. interest upon it. The 


: [— as to how far the commissioners were entitled to reduce that sum of 


§.1840,000 to £1,022,000 was a matter entirely for their consideration. ‘he 
t remained, whether the t was reduced or not, that whatever interest 
aa upou that was interest paid by the consumer upon unproductive 


_ SerjeantSarcoop said afterthe lengthened investigation which had been gone 
into, he would content himself with gathering up, as far as might be, the 





golden thread which had run through the case—though it had been sometimes 





destroyed by cross-examination—and would try to find out what the parties 
were before the commissioners for. The object of the inquiry was to revise the 
rice, and, if necessary, the illuminating power of the gas; and nothing could 
more simple than the deduction from the Act of Parliament under which 
they were sitting, with reference to the subject of revision. If in the month 
of January, in the year 1871, or any subsequent year, application was made 
to the Board of Trade, either by the company or the corporation, for a revi- 
sion of the scheme of illuminating power and price, the Board of Trade were 
to do certain things with a view of baving the question decided ; and he (Ser- 
jeant Sargood) would call attention, in.the first instance, to the fact that there 
was no condition precedent of aw application having been made by either 
party. Any application for a revision of price by the company would be made, 
of course, with the object of raising that price; while if made on behalf of 
the public, either by the corporation or the Metropolitan Board of Works, it 
would be obviously with the object of diminishing and not increasing the 
price. The condition which the commissioners were to cousider when they 
were asked to revise the price—he would keep to the price because the con- 
sumers said they did not want to alter the illuminating power— was that they 
should fix such a price as with due care and management should be calculated 
to give the company in the present year, in the words of the statute, a dividend 
** coming as near as may be, but in no case exceeding, the rate of 10 percent. 
per annum, and to make up the insurance-fund authorized by the Act.” A more 
simple proposition, he (Serjeant Sarzood) could scarcely understand. When 
before Mr. Cardwell’s committee in 1866 and 1867, the companies insisted 
upon a right which that committee reluctantly, inch by inch, conceded to 
them—the right to make their 10 per cent. dividend; and Mr. Cardwell, in his 
report said: ** Your committee have adopted the following resolutions (inter 
alia) : They are prepared, with the consent of the parties, to insert in the pre- 
sent bill, a price which, after making adequate allowance for reduced expen- 
diture, shall be calculated to yield, with due care and management, a dividend 
equal to, or at least approaching the maximum dividend of 1847 ; and in this 
case they will insert also in the bill a machinery for the periodical revision of 
the price in conformity with this principle,” and with no other object. The 
committee at that time considered they had offered the companies a fair rate 
and a fair illuminating power when they tendered to them 16-candle gas in- 
stead of 14 candles, aad brought down their price to 3s. 9d. instead of leaving 
it at 4s. 6d. and upwards, After considerable discussion that offer was ac- 
cepted. The normal condition of the company, therefore, was that it could 
ouly be by due care and management that 16-candle gas at 3s. 9d. could ever 
give them a dividend of 10 per cent. ; but one-half of the present effort had 
been to try and undo the legislation of Mr. Cardwell, and to make the com- 
missioners believe that 3s. 9d. was too much to give for 16-candle gas. Who 
was it that had endeavoured to inoculate the commissioners with that idea— 
an idea they might regret, but which they were incapable judicially of receiv- 
ing, because they were bound to take the statute, coupled with the report out 
of which it originated, and to believe that nothing but due care and manage- 
ment would ever have produced the 10 per cent. with the illuminating power 
the company agreed to give to the public? The company were impeached by 
Mr. Stevenson, of whom he (Serjeant Sargood) would say, notwithstanding 
any criticism he might make on that gentleman’s evidence, that no man h 
a higher respect for his talent than he had. But who was Mr. Stevenson? He 
was not a maker of gas, except in some other parts of the world, with which 
we had nothing in common, and with refereuce to which we could form no 
comparison with regard to the metropolitan companies. Mr. Stevenson 
did not like to say he had always been their antagonist ; but he had always 
been opposed to them, and was, in fact—and very much to his honour and 
credit that he was so—the one chosen weapon on all gas questions of all 
consumers, His evidence was not in the slightest degree the less trustworthy, 
but still it was given with a bias that would creep out, and which did at last 
converge into an unblushing attack upon the company by saying that it was 
about one of the worst managed companies in England, and that the men 
connected with it for half a century past knew nothing about their business ; 
that the whole thing was a discredit to those who conducted it, and an imposi- 
tion upon those who had anything to do with it. As to attacking any par- 
ticular point of their practice, and saying he had seen that practice and did 
not approve of it, or that he had sought for information which had not been 
given, and that the company must hear his elucidation before the commission, 
in order to show how badly things were done, Mr. Stevenson did not pretend 
to do that. The course taken by that gentleman was the effort of an astute 
theorist to overcome the practical administration of an old established and 
well-worked company. It was hardly fair that the company should be called on 
to deal with such vague attacks as those. They came before the commissioners 
with one simple account, and were immediately challenged to produce 17 other 
accounts by the Metropolitan Board of Works, who had had them drawn out 
over and over again, so that the multiplicity of papers and figures had become 
bewildering. ‘They had asked to have that avalanche of paper, and when they bad 
got.it, they asked for time to manipulate it, or that they might investigate it. 
For a whole fortnight they had had those figures; Mr. Stevenson also had 
furbished them up, and then came forward to give his theory upon a manipu- 
lation of the figures, as to nine-tenths of which he tried to persuade the com- 
missioners to believe that the company’s witnesses knew notbing about the 
manufacture of gas, although they were never asked one single question upon 
the matter. Mr. Stevenson had produced a series of calculations, which com- 
ing from him, were entitled to some respect, but the company had not been 
given the opportunity of seeing them; sv that those who were familiar with 
the subject might have found out if there had been anything wrong in them. 
It was just the same also with regard to their accountant’s newly formed 
balance-sheet, and his excision of some of the company’s figures. That was 
the mode in which the case had been dealt with; but he (Serjeant Sargood) 
would rather have thought—seeing that the parties appeared of their own 
mere motion, and were not invited—that their object would have been some- 
thing more substantial, and that, when they had all those figures, they 
would have been able practically to have called some persons, nut manufac- 
turers of gas, and have put it fairly to them whether they considered a fair 
result had been obtained from a given quantity of cval; looking at the quan- 
tity of gas manufactured and the residuals. But they bad done nothing of the 
sort; they had only brought forward two men from small companies to talk 
about those companies. That was the mode in which they had Nealt with the 
matter. The directors of the company had been severely criticized upon their 
mode of dealing with their coals. The commissioners were invited to believe 
that the directors were men utterly ignorant of the business in which they 
were engaged, notwithstanding the number of years experience they had had, 
and that they were totally careless as to the interests of their shareholders in 
the conduct of their business. It had been said that the directors had no in- 
ducement to attend to their business except for the payment they received. 
Why should they not be paid? What more wholesome rule could there be 
than that he who attended to and conducted the business should be paid for 
so doing, and that he who stopped away should not be paid. Was it to be 
supposed that those gentlemen who had been connected with the company 
for years had acquired no knowledge, and that they did not exercise common 
intelligence in the transactions of their business? One of the grand faults 
found by Mr. ny 9 was that all the work in connexion with the coal con- 
tracts was done by Mr. Phillips; but he (Serjeant Sargood) thought that, 
practically, the secretary was no man of bnsiness unless he was so assiduous 
and industrious as to be the master of the board, though not practically 
so. Mr. Phillips had told the commissioners (though everybody seemed to 
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have forgotten the circumstance) that they had at the Coal Exchange two 
gentlemen of great experience who were subsidized by the company for 
the express purpose of giving them information from day to day of all 
coals that arrived—the quantities, price, and variation of freight. What 
could a company do more than that towards informing their minds as to 
the best times for buying coals? In the absence of any imputation 7» 
the character of those gentlemen, and in the presence of evidence of their 
skill and ability from years of experience, the commissioners were bound 
to believe that they exercised their best judgment, and if they did what 
they were bound to do, they had regard t> due care and management. 
They might have committed an error of judgment. He (Serjeant Sargood) 
did not know the man who was wise enough to say whether, upon the 
17th Feb., it was a prudent thing to buy coal from that jparticular pit 
at that particular price; but one thing he did know, and that was that 
when Mr. Stevenson said coal was then at the highest price, and had been 
falling ever since, he could not, when challenged, = the fall in price. 
Mr. Stevenson said, as a theorist, the company should have held their 
hands and waited till the summer. No one could have dreamed last 
January twelvemonth that by waiting for the summer they would have 
had to pay more; but when the summer came the price was anything but 
what a reflecting man would, in the previous month of January, have ex- 
pected it to be. The company had had experience, and had attempted to 
rofit by it. They did wait, and were victimized. They then made up 
their minds, and purchased at an increased rate. The commissioners could 
not say there was any evidence that those gentlemen had not exercised 
due care and management in the purchase of their coal. Then came the 
uestion of coke, and the company were reproached with having sold 
eir coke improvidently. He would ask the commissioners if they could 

i ine the directors were so suicidal as not to do the best they 
could for themselves in reference to their coke. Mr. Stevenson suggested 
that they were wantonly giving the coke away to save themselves trouble. 
‘There were not many persons to sell it to, there was no trade at that place, and 
it had to be created. What could they do better than they had done—adver- 
tise for tender for the coke—when, as appeared from the evidence, they had 
very few offers from lime burners and others, whom Mr. Stevenson seemed to 
tronize. The largest offer received from any of these persons was fora 
Emited number of chaldrons, while the man whose contract was accepted 
agreed to take the whole quantity. As was well known, coke deteriorated by 
keeping ; and as the company had not the capacity for storing it, what could 
they do better than get a contract for the whole year, and so relieve them- 
selves of a difficulty, taking their chance, after their contracts had run out, of 
establishing a trade in the neigbourhood? Another question referred to was 
the capital possessed by the company, but as that capital had been sanctioned 
by Parliament, the amount was a thing beyond stricture. Mr. Goldney said 
the amount which had been raised was more than sufficient, but there had not 
been one particle of evidence of that from beginning to end of the case. The 
sum he had mentioned as lying at interest was the floating capital of the com- 
pany, which, of course, had been placed at the bankers; and among the 
assets would be found a sum of money received as interest, and, on the con- 
trary, a sum of money paid as interest, according to the state of the floating 
balances. Some stricture had been passed upon the way in which the capital 
had been raised ; but Parliament had said, ‘‘ You require the capital, and the 
terms upon which you are to raise it are, that it is to bear a profit of 10 per 
cent.” company had thcught fit to raise it at 5 per cent. for 5 years, and 
they had been asked what right they had to give their shareholders 10 per 
cent. after those five years. The fair and honest question would have been,. 
“* What right have you during five years to deprive your shareholders of a 10 
per cent. dividend, which Parliament said they were entitled to?” The com- 
pany thought they were acting both in the interest of their own shareholders 
and also of the public, aud then they were blamed for so doing. Mr. 
Goldney had been very discursive upon the question of leakage, but if the 
company were to be impeached with reference to their 16} per cent. of 
unaccounted-for gas, Mr. Evans should have been questioned upon the 
matter, which he had not been. Mr. Stevenson had very fairly said that 
unaccounted-for gas and mere leakage were not simply convertible terms. In 
1869 Mr. Evans stated in evidence that the unaccounted-for gas was 18} per 
cent., of which only 4 per cent. was attributable to leakage. There were 
various ways to account for the difference, such as the gas consumed at the 
works, the gas not registered, and the gas stolen by the consumers, which the 
company never knew anything about. He (Serjeant Sargood) did not intend 
to accept the accountant’s new sort of balance-sheet. He could quite under- 
stand the way that gentleman had set to work, but he could not have been 
master of the case, or he would not have attempted to deal with the figures 


called up, and the commissioners were satisfied it would be wanted, they must 
take that into account, and not harp back to the capital .of the previous year. 
If they were not first of all to reckon how much would be required for divi- 
dend upon a certain amount of —— upon which the company would be 
bound to pay that dividend, how could they make the calculation ? It appeared 
to him (Serjeant Sargood) that the commissioners were bound to take the pro- 


spective expectation of any disaster in the present year, and they were also. 


bound to calculate what would be required to pgy during this year upon any 
amount of capital that might be requiréd over last year. He did not mean an 
intention to make a call by-and-by; but when they found a call made, part 
of which was paid up last year, and part of which-would be paid this year, it 
was upon that amount of call—upon that prospective and not retrospective 
subject of call—that the commissioners must found their decision. 

‘he CHAIRMAN: Upon that point there are two difficulties. First of all, we 
cannot be certain that each individual shareholder will meet his calls, conse- 
quently, we cannot be certain that any capital will be paid up ; and secondly, 
we cannot be certain that if paid up it will be expended upon the under- 
taking. 

Serjeant SaRGooD submitted, with regard to the first point, that it would be 
the duty of the commissioners to assume that the call would be met. With 
regard to whether it would be expended or not, that would depend upon the 
judgment formed by the commissioners as to the exigencies of the company 
through the year. 3 

The CHarnMaN: We have had no evidence at all as to what capital will be 
expended during the year. 

jeant Sarcoop : I think they said they were rather at a standstill, the 
price of iron being so very high. 

The CuarRnMaN : There are two or three other points which will have to be 
dealt with. First of all, I ask tne question whether you think there is any 
difference in the intention of the Legislature with regard to sections 25 and 26; 
that is to say, do you maintain that the 1 per cent. insurance-fund is to be 
calculated upon a larger capital than the 10 per cent. ? : 

Serjeant Sarcoop said he did not remem any discussion upon the point 
which would help them to arrive at a conclusion, but he thought he could see 
in principle a distinction. The insurance-fund was a reserved fund to meet 
any extraordinary contingencies, and he thought that that might fairly be, as 
it been, apportioned to the paid-up capital of the company ; but he also 
thought the limit of the dividend to a low rate was also justified by the con- 
sideration that it would be hardly fair to give to the shareholders, in the words 
of section 25, interest upon an amount of money which was professedly unpro- 
ductive through not having been used. 

The CuairMAN: The next point is section 68, sub-section 3. What do you 
consider the maximum price prescribed by the Act of 1860? 

Serjeant Sarcoop : I suppose we ought to find it there: ‘‘ No gas company 
shall charge for common gas supplied by them any sum exceediag 5s. 6d. for 
every 1000 cubic feet, or for cannel gas any sum exceeding 7s. 6d. for every 
1000 cubic feet.” So much as to price. 

The CHAIRMAN: You say it is 5s, 6d. The section is very peculiarly 
framed ; it begins by prohibiting any company trom advancing the price above 
the rate taken by that company, which is at or about 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, unless there has been such an increase in the cost of the gas, or any other 
circumstances affecting the company, as will warrant that advance. That 
advance is not to be an advance unconditional, but it is subject to 
arbitration. 

Serjednt Sarcoop: I should think, by parity of reasoning, as this is prayed 
at your hands to be an advance in consequence of an increase of cost, that it 
must have reference to the 5s. 6d., and not the norms! price of 4s. 6d. 

The CHAIRMAN : It is very important, because your last estimate suggests 
that the increase shall be 10}d., which will make the price 4s.7}d. Are we 
limited to the 4s. 6d. ? 

Serjeant Sarcoop: I think not. The extreme maximum is the price at 12 
candles, as it originally used to be. 

The CHarrMaN : I do not think there is anything more to be said upon that. 
Then there is the further point which is in the nature of a legal question. We 
have heard a great deal said about the change of the illuminating power of 
cannel gas. I think I may say for all the commissioners, we really do not un- 
derstand what more there is for discussion upon that point at all. 

Serjeant SaRGoop said he did not think there was. Common gas had a fixed 
illuminating power, but cannel gas was liable to the caprice—so to speak—of 
the company ; but then the price of cannel was to be regulated by the price of 
common, and that might be, Jepnything he knew, a sort of rule-of-thumb way of 
getting at the fignres which the commissioners would be bound to foliow. All 
the company suggested was that a certain price all round would produce an 

d te sum. “The committee would make their own calculation, and might 





as he had done. What right had a man to deduct several thousands of pound 
from an account without: satisfying himself that they existed in that account ? 
With regard to the legal part of the case, Mr. Cripps had said that the com- 
missioners were to be satisfied that there had been due care and management, 
or they were not to grant the application ; but that was not the law. The law 
was that the commissioners were to give such a price as, with due care and 
management, should enable the company to obtain 10 per cent. ; and all they 
could do, if they found out that there had not been, in their judgment, due 
care and management, was to assess the figure, which otherwise would have 
iven 10 per cent., with such a reduction as they thought fair ; but to say that 
ue care and management was a condition precedent to the company having 
that increase, or to have any result from it, was to overstrain the law. If any 
one meant to say there was an abseuce of that due care and management, it 
was their business to prove in what respect it was wanting ; but it was im- 
perative upon the commissioners to give the company something, because 
there was such a change in the normal state of circumstances as to render 
it essentially necessary. He (Serjeant Sargood) had heard a proposition 
which had startled him —viz., that the insurance-fund business must 
be by a separate application; but where was the warrant for a sepa- 
rate application, in the face of the 57th section, which gave an un- 
limited right of applying for a revision, and the 68th section, which 
directed the commissioners to do two things—to provide, subject to due care 
and management, the 10 per cent. dividend and the insurance-fund. A phrase 
had been used by Mr. Cripps which was hardly warranted, viz., ‘taxing the 
public,” but he (Serjeant Sargeod) said the whole course of the taxation in the 
Aet of Parliament was a taxation upon the company and not the public; 
because the company could sell any quantity of gas they could get customers 
for, and charge any price they liked, were it not for the limits under the Act. 
Another proposition was that the inquiry must be limited to the facts of the 
receding year, and that anything prospective was quite out of the question. 
bat was the object of revision? Suppose the strike had not occurred, but 
had been imminent on the Ist of January; suppose coals had only then just 
gone up, and it was known for a certainty that they would be double their 
= for two years to come, were the company to be incapacitated from going 
‘ore the commissioners in the month of January, on the face of an an- 
ticipated rise, in order to prepare for it? The meaning of the application was 
not to cure a loss that had happened last year, but to prevent a loss which 
— happen from the threatened events of the present year. It appeared 
to him (Serjeant Sargood), instead of anything prosnective being out of the 
os that everything prospective was what they had to deal with. That 
ed to the question of capital. Were the commissioners to deal with the 
capital as it existed last year, or as it wonld exist in the present year? If a 
certain amount of capital was already called up, or in the course of being 





say, ‘‘ We cannot put that price on cannel, nor can we put that price on com- 
mon, leaving you to get out of cannel more than the price you would get out 
of common gas ;”{or you might say, ‘‘ We will put a low price on the common, 
which is a proportionate price, and which will produce the sum we intend you 


to get.” 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought the suggestion came from the secretary of 
the company that they should have some sort of power given them by the 
commissioners to reduce the 23 candles. 

Serjeant Sarcoop said he heard Mr. Phillips say that, but that gentleman 
did not pretend to be discussing a legal peint; he was putting it as a practical 
or convenient one. He (the learned serjeant) did not think the commissioners 
had any power to restrict the illuminating power of cannel, and he would 
suggest that if they did so no one could be bound by it, and therefore it 
would be an inconvenient thing, and could have no practical effect. Having 
discussed the mode in which the case had been dealt with, and the legal points 
which had arisen upon it, he (Serjeant Sargood) would return to the case a8 
submitted by the company, and notwithstanding all that had been said as to 
them shifting their ground, and changing their figures, and so forth, he did 
not plead guilty to that imputation. The position taken by the company from 
first to last had been one of extreme consistency and fairness, They came 
before the commissioners and stated that they had been for sume time enjoy- 
ing the privilege conceded to them by Parliament of making their 10 per 
cent, Circumstances had intervened to prevent their doing so for the future, 
and all they desired to trouble the commissioners with, as the foundation of 
their application, was to lay before them a statement of figures of the exces- 
sive expenditure which would inevitably fall upon them, and to ask for that 
statement to be accepted, subject to proof, and to be — for by an 
increase of price. The first statement presented gave all the facts which it 
was thought advisable to lay before the issi the t of capital, 
the amount entitled to the insurance-fund, as well as the dividend, the fact 
of that dividend Soving been enjoyed, the quantity of coals carbonized, the 
amount of residual products obtained from them, and the number of cubic 
feet of gassold—and they said that was the bond fide experience of a year ending 
June, 1872. They passed over the six months from June to December, 1 
because the accounts for that half year had not been audited, and it was 
thought fairer to disembarrass the minds of the committee of what the experi- 
ence of the strike had been, by giving them fixed quantities, rather than say, 
“ We will show a certain outlay to the extent of £343,800.” If the net profit 
up to June were deducted, there was a clear £180,000 increase of expenditure 
which the commissioners were asked to provide for. As soon as the accounts 
up to December 31, 1872, had been audited, the company made up, upon the 
same principle as before, an amended statement founded upon the experience 
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of the year from J. 'y to D ber, 1872. He (Serjeant Sargood) had not 
been asked whether it would be prudent to do that, or in what way it should be 

nted, or with what notes or explanations, and he was taken by surprise 
when he first saw the account. He at once asked the commissioners not to 
deal with that amended account. He said he was not attempting to change 
his point, but since the first account had been sent in additioaal facts had 
become known, and his clients thought it right they should be placed before the 
commissioners, but he did not ask for more than he had asked for under the 
first statement. Let them see what that statement was. It had been can- 
vassed to a very considerable extent. The commissioners had expressed their 
opinion with regard to the Higgs affair, part of which came out of the profits 
in June, 1872, that a sum of £5000, under the terms of the amalgamation 
scheme, could not be allowed to go in reduction of profits, and that idea had 
been accepted, and the item struck out, Then with regard to the stokers 
strike, if the commissioners did not think that item ought to be brought into 
the account of 1873 in derogation of profit, he was prepared to strike out that 
£5000. But the £1300 balance of unexpended profit must be entirely wiped 
out if the company were to pay the £5000 from last year. 

The CHAIRMAN said the commissioners were quite undecided as to what 
oucht to be done with regard to the point of the stokers strike. 

Serjeant Sarcoop said, that being so, he would offer a suggestion or two 
upon the subject. The expense was clearly not a question of capital, but one 
of income; and if there was that amount of bills sent in this year—which 
geemed to be the bills of other gas companies for helping them, and which 
was not received hefore the end of the year—-he thought it by no means an 
unfair thing to ask for that to be allowed out of the year’s income as a special 
expense. At any rate he would ask that the £1300 left from last year might 
be applied in reduction of the £5000, which would leave £3700 to be included 
in the expeuditure of the present year. 

The CHAIRMAN said there vas one item in that £5900 which he was disposed 
¢o think should not be allowed against the consumers in any way. He referred 
to the item of Humphrey and Morgan’s bill of costs for the prosecution of 
the stokers. : 

* Serjeant Sarcoop said he did not like {the phrase, ‘as against the con- 
sumers,” because he saw flittering around it varions ideas and prejudices with 
regard to the general views of the relative position of the consumers and the 
-vendors which he thought were hardly acceptable terms in a case of this de- 
scription. It seemed to him that in a case of jeopardy, it was the obvious 
duty of those gentlemen to enter upon that prosecution, and if that was the 
case they could not be expected to do it out of capital—it must come out of 
the ordinary expenditure. If the company had been lucky exough to have 
thad a large income last year—say 15 per cent.—no one would have doubted 
that they were entitled to that deduction; and he did not think it less 
reasonable, simply because they made less than 9 per cent. that it should not 
‘be paid. He would ask the commissioners to give some weight to Mr. Parkes’s 
view upon that point, that gentleman having sanctioned the expenditure as 
against the consumers. So much for account No. 1. Account No. 2, he (Ser- 
jeant Sargood) would ask the commissioners to discard as no part of their case, 
having been intended simply to give supplemental information of the state of 
facts during the latter part of 1872. He thought no one would say he was not 
acting in great fairness, because while the first account gave a calculation of 
what ls. per 1000 would produce, the second account showed that 1s. 2d. per 
1000 would be necessary under the new set of figures. But that was not his 
claim. He was content with saying that 1s. per 1000, subject to the reduction 
of the twosums of £5000 each, was the right thing for him to ask for. The 
only other account embraced ia the inquiry was the estimate of the probable 
net profits forthe year 1873; but as soon as the estimate was discussed, avery 
‘material proposition was raised, as to whether it would not be right to take into 
account an increased make of gas, and consequently an increased sale. Assuming 
that was the tendency of the minds of the committee, he (Serjeant Sargood) said 
to his clients, “‘ Do not found anything upon the account in its present form, 
‘but accept the suggestion that you ought to make some allowance for an in- 
creased consumption of gas ; remodel the account, and take. that as the foun- 
dation of your modified claim.” The first thing the company did was to show 
what an extraordinary outlay they would have to make during the ensuing 
‘year, and to ask the commissioners to provide for the outlay ; butif that was 
too vague a mode of dealing with the question—if he were right to adopt an 
estimate of the expenditure and income as the proper mode—then the commis- 
sioners were invited to take the amended statement for 1873, and they would 
see what were the conclusions there carried out—viz., that a price of 10}d. per 
1000 would produce a sam which was estimated to meet the deficiency. By 
this (Serjeant Sargood’s) mode of dealing with these two accounts, he would 
tell the commissioners what the result would be. The amount first asked for 
was £187,400. He was willing to strike out £5000 for the stokers strike, and 
£5000 for Higgs’s defalcations ; there then remained £177,400. The account was 
upon alarge consumption of 3843 million odd, and the price of 11d. would not 
-quite produce the sum asked for. He would next deal with the profit and loss 
account for the year 1873, which was an account founded upon an addition of 
‘7 per cent. to the sale of gas, and consequently to the purchase of coals and 
the expense of carbonization. He thought 7 per cent. was over the mark, 
but he had taken the extreme figure which had been suggested during the 
inquiry. 

‘he CHATRMAN said that was not quite correct, as Mr. Beck had put it at 
‘7, 8, or even 10 per cent. 

Serjeant Sarcoop said Mr. Beck was speaking very losely there, and he 
should ask the commissioners not to bind him to that statement; 7 per cent. 
~was a fair estimation. The result of the calculation was a net revenue of 
£142,338. Interest on debentures and preference capital, as had been already 
shown, would require £115,966, which left a surplus towards the ordinary 
share capital of £26,378. It was admitted that the sum of £164,000 was re- 
«quired to pay the dividend on the ordinary stock; and £29,000 to pay the 1 
per cent.Jon the insurance-fund; therefore, having £26,000, the company 
-wanted £193,090 to pay the dividend and make the insurance-fuad, which left 
a deficit of £166,652. To meet that deficiency, a sum of 19d. per 1000 upon 
‘the increased consumption of 4053 million would produce £168,901. The re- 
‘sult, therefore, of the only two statements of account which the companies had 
'ace'l before the commissioners as their case was that the first statement, hav- 
ing had eliminated from it the objectionable items, showed that they required 
Ild.; while the second statement of the estimated profit and loss—every item 
of which had been vouched from past experience, and at prices calculated 
from existing contracts—showed that a sum of at least 10d. per 1000 feet 
would be required to meet the estimated deficioncy. It was a surprising cir- 
-cumstance that after the long discussion which had taken place, in which every 
possible objection had been raised by the opponents of the company, the result 
should work out to within 1d. per 1000 of what they originally asked for. He 
(Serjeant Sargood) would commend to the commissioners, and he was sure 
he should not do so without effect, the careful consideration of those two ac- 
counts of the company. They might deal with them as they pleased by 
eliminating from them items which they did not think were fairly introduced, 
but he hoped they would discard the wild roving theories of gentlemen who 
came there to manipulate those figures for their own ends —who had the effron- 
tery to say that a trifle of a few pence per 1000 feet could meet an emergency 
of that sort. As his friend, Mr. Cripps, had said, figures were flexible, and 
when one item after another was taken out, and wa: dealt with unfairly by 
experts, no doubt figures might be made to tell anything; but what he 
{the learned serjownt) submitted was that the amount as tirst launched by the 





company, and the account framed upon a new and different principle, such as 
they finished with, was practically unimpeached as to its truthfulness. He 
was content to leave those two accounts to the careful consideration of the 
commissioners, in the belief that the company would obtain a!l that the Act of 
Parliament entitled them to. He would only ask the commissioners to make 
the revision with the object of the Act of Parliament io view, which was to 

lace the company in the state they had enjoyed as the q' P 
ing Mr. Cardwell’s legislation—the assurance that upon giving 16-candle gas 
at 33. 9d. they should, with the assistance of the commissioners, when any 
controversy of that kind occurred, have made good to them the amount of 
dividend upon their share capital that they had already enjoyed ; and beyond 
that—though they had never yet been able to do it—the opportunity of 
creating their reserve-fund to the extent of 1 per cent. In conclusion, the 
learned counsel tendered the thanks of all the parties concerned to the 
commissioners for the patient attention they had given to a very tedious 
inquiry. 

The CHaIRMAN said it would be necessary for the commissioners to take 
some little time to consider the matter, and to determine upon what should be 
the exact form in which their decision should be pronounced. It must, of 
course, be published in some way, and communicated to the parties, The 
commissioners were very desirous that there should be as little further delay as 
possible, because they felt the inconvenience to both parties from any delay in 
the matter, mainly upon the [groundjthat the altered price, if any, was to be 
retroactive, as from the Ist of January in this year. At the same time, they 
felt it their duty to say that, to a considerable extent, the evil effects, if any, 
from that delay, were really attributable to the company itself. The company 
first of all postponed making the application for revision for nearly a whole 
month after the time at which they might have made it; and secondly, when 
the company put in thestatements they were called upon to make, they were not 
such as, in the judgment of the commissioners, were really adequate to. the 
emergency; and the materials they now had to judge from had been brought 
out by the cross-examination of the company’s witnesses and the discussion 
that had taken place. If the materials which were now before them had -been 
furnished at an earlier stage of the proceedings, the commissioners might have 
disposed of the case much sooner ; if, for instance, the information that had 
been given in the form of the answer to question 9 put by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the corporation, had been comprised, in a careful and 
thoroughly complete form, in the original statement of the company, the 
materials for their decision would have been before the commissioners almost 
from the outset. -_ 
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SixtaH SiTTING—THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 


The Commissioners met this day at the Offices of the Company, Horseferry 
Road, not for the purpose of taking formal evidence, but to enable them to 
ask for explanations on certain points, It was intimated that the presence of 
counsel would not be necessary, and consequently none were present. 


Mr. Warp said he did not appear on this occasion as counsel for the com- 
pany, but as one of the directors, and before any discussion took place he 
wished to make a remark upon a subject respecting which there was much 
discussion at the last meeting—viz., the sum of £6750, which it was expected 
would be saved by ceasing to manufacture gas at the Horseferry Road station 
during the summer months, Serjeant Sargood then pressed Mr. Gunn a good 
deal upon that, under the belief that this amount had been deducted from 
the account laid before the commission. He (Mr. Ward) agreed with him in 
that idea, or he would have corrected it at the time. From subsequent infor- 
mation it appeared that Mr. Gunn was correct, and therefore this amount 
would have to be deducted. The mistake arose in this way—there was no 
such sum as £6750 really appearing in the accounts. The accouuts were based 
upon a certain quantity of coal carbonized at Beckton, and it was thought at 
each of the other stations also. Since the account was made out the determi- 
nation to close the Horseferry Road station during the summer months occurred. 
Therefore, it made so many tous of coal less to be carbonized there than was 
originally thought, and this constituted the difference, or else it came out in 
the average of lighterage and so on. 

The CHAIRMAN said this explanation was very satisfactory. This was one 
of the a the principal poiat—upon which the commissioners 
desire! to make farther inquiry. But there were some other questions they 
wished to ask as affecting the calculations that were made. ‘The first of these 
was with regard to the new order of the referees. It appeared that that order 
was ouly to be in force from the 31st of March to the 30th of September, so 
that in effect it would only affect the company for the quarter from June to 
September. 

Mr. Evans said in September the referees issued their instructions for the 
winter months, and they were liable either to keep up or reduce the maximum 
number of grains of sulphur, so that it was quite clear it would last till the 
end of the year. 

Mr. WarD: We do not know what may take place afterwards. 

The CHarRMAN: Can we speculate upon that ? 

Mr. Warp: It places us in a rather awkward position after September. We 
put it at 6d. a ton for the chemicals, and what besides that we hardly know. 
Of course that is a part of the fortune of war which we must bear. 

The CHAIRMAN: You claim £10,000 extra. 

Mr. Warp: I think that was for the chemicals for twelve months. 

Mr. Pattison : You reduce it to 64. 

Mr. WaRD: We reduce it to 6d. a ton for the chemicals. 

Dr. OpttInc: What the commissioners have it in their intention to do with 
regard to the extra cost which is involved in consequence of the order of the 
referees is to allow fully 6d. per ton on all the coal carbonized during the six 
months from June to December, at stations other than Beckton and Bow; 
but that is a sum which falls very far short of £10,000. 

The CHarRMAN: The company, as I understand, agree to that view; the 
only question is what the figure should be. Perhaps, upon the principle Dr. 
Odling has mentioned, you will have the calculation made immediately. 

Mr. Pattison: In the estimate that Mr. Gunn made as to the amount the 
company would require to make up 10 per cent. there is an item of £15,000 
respecting which he gave the following explanation: ‘‘Seeondly, a sum to 
represent the indirect loss to the company in 1872 in consequence of the strike, 
which is not likely to occur in 1873.” I have not been able to make out the 
figure specifically from the accounts, but taking Mr. Parkes’s evidence into 
cousideration, and the report of the company in March, 1873, it may, I think, 
be fairly admitted that the loss direct and indirect being £30,000 (the actnal 
sum disbursed being £15,000), there remains an indirect loss of £15,000 in 1872 
which will not be repeated in 1873, and therefore this sum should be deducted 
from the estimate of this year. Is not that your meaning, Mr. Gunn? 

Mr. Gunn: That is so. 

Mr. Warp: I do not think it is based on the expenditure of 1872, so far as 
the strike is concerned. We have taken it that so many tons of coal will be 

consumed, and at such a price, and that the rental will be the same, with 
7 per cent, additional, We have taken the quantitv of coal carbonized to be 
the same. 

Mr. Pattison: That does not quite meet the difficulty. 

Mr. Nevson: The expenditure for 1873 was clearly based on the expendi- 
ture for 1872. 

Mr. Pattison: If Mr. Gunn's estimate is correct, this abnormal amount of 
£15,000 in the expenditure of 1872 must be rejected before estimating the 





expenditure of 1873. 
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Mr. Parkes: What I meant in my evidence was that the indirect result of the 
strike diminished the receipts of the company by £15,000—+.¢., if the strike 
had not occurred they would have got more gas out of the coal—the coal 
would have been better carbonized, and they would have had so much more of 
actual receipts. As it was, the insufficiency of means to produce the quantity 
of gas, and the cessation of the public to take gas, led to this diminished 
receipt of £15,000. 

Mr. WaRD: There is the gas supplied to us by other companies also, and 
which is not taken into account at all. ‘That was paid for on an estimate of 
the cost price, 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Gunn: The amount of coal to be consumed in 1873 to produce the same 
quantity of gas was taken at first at the same quantity; considering the 
increased rental, both were taken at 680,000 tons. But if, in consequence of 
the strike, last year the gas produced was less, the quantity in 1873 would be 
greater, but in the accounts it is put down as the same. 

Mr. Pattison: To how far on in January did the strike extend ? . 

r. TREWBY : The strike took place on the 2nd of December, and the effects 
exfended through the whole of January. We went on up to the end of 
Fe before our men got thoroughly into the way of working. In January 
there was a diminished loss as compared with December. 

‘* Mr. Pattison: The Joss is almost whoily in December. The last week in 
November 9000 feet per ton were made; then it drop to 7000 in the 
week of the strike. The following week it went up to 7500, the next to 
8200, and then, in January, it was 8800; so that the loss is very slight this 


ear. 
. Mr. Warp said the strike not only affected the quantity “of gas made per 
ten, but the amount of wages. The company were bound to have more 
men to carbonize the same amount of coal. 

Mr. GuNN maintained that this had nothing to do with indirect loss. 


Mr. WakrD said the company were quite content to leave the matter in 
the hands of the commissioners. With reference to the question of purifi- 
cation, they had taken out the quantity of coal that would be consumed 
at Kensal Green, Pimlico, Westminster, Blackfriars, and Silvertown stations 
for the six months ending December next, which was a total of 98,500 tons, 
which, at 6d. i. ton, amounted to £2475, adding the cost of carting away 
the refuse stuff. 

Mr. Pattison: Mr. Evans, will you tell me what would be the cost of 
bringing up the illuminating power from 16 to 17 candles ? 

Mr. TEvANs : I should think about 23d. per candle. 

Mr. Pattison: Witb respect to the statement that the average amount of 
waste and leakage was 10 per cent., the only three companies of which the 
actual amount was given were your own and the Ratcliff and South Metro- 

litan. 

Peer. Evans : Some of the other companies are much more than 10 per cent. 
Some do not give the amount of unaccounted for—those which have no 
atation-meters. They can ascertain the amount they sell, but the difference 
between that and the gas made does not represent the loss by leakage. We 
correct all our gas to one uniform standard ; many of the other companies do 
nothing of the sort. Taking the difference to be 20° between summer and 
winter, half an inch of the barometer will make a difference of 300 or 400 
feet in a ton of coals, I do not know that any other company adopt our 
system. We take readings of the barometer every 24 hours. It sometimes 
has the effect of increasing or reducing the make per ton. With those 
companies which do not measure their gas appears to be a large amount 
per ton. Another point is that we purposely keep the gas down as low as 
we can—perhaps 200 feet less than we might get. In answer to further 
questions, Mr. Evans said there was no record of the amount of gas con- 
sumed by the gas examiners in thelr operations, but it was a very small 
matter. He believed the loss of ‘gas by leakage from mains was very much 
less than was stated. The actual loss from stealage, public lamps, &c., was 
not more than 3 per cent. A great deal of loss arose from the use of dry 
meters, which always went against the company. For the increase in illu- 
minating power from 12 to 16 candles 20 per cent. of cannel would be re- 
quired. He believed the company’s leakage was higher than many companies, 
as in many places they were obliged to have two sets of mains where une 
would do. He could not give the ey of gas sold per mile of main, nor 
for how many miles their mains extend The compary had been makin 
great alterations in their mains since the amalgamations took place, an 
during tho progress of such work there was always additional leakage. When 
they amalgamated with the City and Great Central Companies they had three 
sets of mains throughout the whole of the City. The repairs and renewals of 
mains and service-pi for the half year ending Dec., 1871, was £9388; in 
June, 1872, it was £10,194 ; in the last half year it was £12,786. 

Mr. PHILLIPS gave explanations as to the dates of the contracts for coals, 
and 

Mr. HARTRIDGE on the amount of balance standing to:the credit of the 
company at the bankers at the end of the year. 

Mr. PARKES, in answer to Mr. Pattison, said that, looking to the fact that 
there was £56,000 worth of coal in stock, and all the pipes for the purpose of 
repair, he considered it a reasonable figure as the working balance. 

r. PATTISON said the sonpenas loans—£27,000—seemed a large amount 
at the same time that there was £40,000 at the bankers. 

Mr. GUNN said the outstanding accounts at the end of the half year were 
very large; probably the £70 was paid off in a couple of months. 

Mr. HaRTRIDGE said it was paid off a few weeks afterwards. 

Mr. NELSON : I am quite prepared to concede that they are entitled to a 
working capital. 

Mr. WaRD, in reply to the chairman, said the company had received no 
notice from the Board of Trade, under the scheme for the amalgamation of 
the City Gas Company, to cease the manufacture of gas at Blackfriars. The 
Beckton works were not yet completed. 

Mr. PHILLIPS said for the purpose of complying with the clause in the 
amalgamation scheme the Beckton works would be so far completed in 18 
months as to enable the company to close the Blackfriars station. In reply to 
Mr. Pattison, he stated, with reference to the provisions for raising further 
capital under their Act, it was left in the discretion of tbe directors and the 
approval of the proprietors at a general meeting. They were not bound to 
issue ordinary shares, and in consequence the last three issues had been in 5 
per cent. redeemable preference shares, If they could issue the whole of the 
remaining £1,247,000 of capital in that way, it was in their discretion to do so. 
They might raise the whole as ordinary shares entitled to 10 per cent. 


Mr. Warp said the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act governed all 
companies, 

Mr. Pattison: You do not feel bound to raise capital on the most economi- 
cal terms to the consumers ? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: We are not bound to do so, certainly. 

Mr. WARD remarked that there were companies in which large preference 
capitals were mere dead weight upon the ordinary shareholders. 

r. NELSON said in the case of the metropolitan gas companies, whose 
contention was that their ordinary capital was entitled to 10 per cent., this 
could not be so, because they could increase the price on the consumers, 

After some further conversation, 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought the commissioners were now in a position to 
consider for themselves the exact figures proposed or fixed. He wished it to 
be understood that the commissioners all agreed that by the clear construction 





of the Act of Parliament, any increase ofjprice now given would cease abso- 
lutely on the 3lst of Decomber next. 

Mr. Warp: Then we shall have to come again. 

The CHarnMan: Yes, on Jan. 1, 1874; the price will otherwise be 3s. 9d. 
for 16-candle gas, and no more. 

Mr. NeLson : { think what you say is the true construction of the Act. I 
confess at the first blush we were under the impression that the price you 
might fix would continue until some one applied to alter it. But, looking at 
the Act of Parliament, it seems to be clear that there is a normal price, which 
is to be in operation from the period mentioned, unless either we or the com- 
pany apply to have it higher. 

The CHarrMaN: Any observation we make on the subject is strictly extra 
official at this moment, but I refer to it because we thought it desirable to do 
so in order that it might not be said that the report had been before us, and 
we had made no remark upon it—that we acquiesced in the interpretation. 

Mr. WarD: It is a matter that has been considered, and it is an unpleasant 
position for the company to be placed in, because, if we let the time pass 
when it is necessary to make the application, and when the circumstances 
require it, the company would be damnified for the ensuing twelve months, 
We are much obliged to you for bringing the point to our notice. It will be 
our own fault if we do not properly consider it. 

The commissioners retired for a short time, and on their return, 

The CHAIRMAN said he wished to ask a question as to the price of cannel 
gas. They had been proceeding on the assumption that it was to be raised 
proportionately to the price of common gas, 

r. WARD and Mr. NELSON said they so understood it. 

Mr. Gunn said he had not considered the question, which was ene rather 
for the City. 

Mr. NELSON said it did not affect the City, which had no cannel supply. 

Mr. PaRKEs said in his view the commissioners ought to express it in 
their award, that in raising the price of common gas the price of cannel 
should be increased in the same proportion, otherwise it would not follow 
as a matter of course. 

Mr. WarD said it would be convenient, if the commissioners saw their 
way to doit, that the price of cannel should be named in their certificate, 

The CHAIRMAN: We have not thought of doing so. 

Mr. Newson: Is there any illuminating power fixed in the Act of 1868 for 
cannel gas? 

The CHaIRMAN : Not less than 20 candles. On this point 1 should observe 
that the company have never suggested any distinction between the prices of 
the two qualities, and in their last estimate they simply ask for 104d. all round. 

Mr. NELSON said under the 68th section of the Act it was absolutely in the 
discretion of the commissioners to fix the prices of both sorts. 

Mr. Warp said the company would prefer supplying 20 to 23 candle gas. 

Mr. PHILLIPS remarked that they would be inclined to submit to a gentle 
pressure at the hands of the commissioners to reduce the illuminating power 
of their cannel gas to 20 candles. 

The CHAIRMAN: We do not intend to touch that at all. 

Mr. Netson: I think it is within your power, b the section says, 
“‘ They shall fix such an illuminating power and such a price.” 

Mr. Pattison: No doubt the price of 3s. 9d. and 5s. 5d. was based on the 
relative cost at the time. 

Dr. OpLInc: We might make a reduction in the illuminating power. 

Mr. NELSonN: You may do both; I am only an amicus curia, because we 
have ro cannel in the — y If we had I should vigorously ask to have the 
illuminating power reduced. 

The CHAIRMAN : It does affect you, because if we have to make up a given 
sum, and that sum is to be distributed over the two qualities in different pro- 
portions, the proportion affects you. 

Mr. NELSON: Then I should ask you to reduce the illuminating power of 
the cannel gas —— by the company. 

Mr. Wvatt: I do not know what the Houses of Parliament will say to that. 

The CHalRMAN: We have scarcely had any evidence on that branch of the 
subject at all. 

r. NELSON said no doubt the 23-candle gas was a waste of the consumers 
money, particularly when they had not the proper fittings to consume it, 
and 20-candle gas would answer every purpose. ‘The company had no ob- 
jection to it. 

The commissioners again retired for a short time, and on their return, 

‘The CHAIRMAN said the commissioners have come to the conclusion that 
under the circumstances they are bound by the Act of Parliament to give an 
increase of price, and they do not propose any reduction of illuminating 
power. ‘therefore, taking the i6-candle common gas, they propose to add 7d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, and they propose for the cannel gas, taking it at 23 candles, 
the present rate, to add 10d., as the proportional amount to the 7d. for the 
16 candles. We are not iu a position, at this moment, to sign the award; it 
will require a little alteration ; but by to-morrow probably it will be in the 
hands of the company, and in the meantime they can be getting on with their 
accounts, 

Mr. WaRD and Mr. NELSON having expressed their obligations to the com- 
missioners for the trouble tbey had takan, the proceedings terminated. 








FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 


The commissioners this day made the following award :— 
In the matter of the City of London Gas Act, 1868, 


AND 
In the matter of The Gaslight and Coke Company's Act, 1868, 


AND 
In the matter of The Gaslight and Coke Company. 


Tur Certiricate of the Commissioners appointed by the Board of 
Trade cn an application of The Gaslight and Coke Company for a 
revision of the scale of illuminating power and price for the year 
1873. 

WHEREAS, by a minute of the Board of Trade, dated the 10th day of February, 1873, 
reciting in part the above-mentioned Acts, and reciting that The Gaslight and Coke 
Company had made application to the Board of Trade in January, 1873, for a revision 
of the scale of illuminating power and price of the gas supplied by the company, there- 
fore the Board of Trade, by virtue of the authority on conferred them by the City of 
London Gas Act, 1868, did thereby appoint us to be commissioners for the purpose of 
revising the scale of illuminating power and price of the gas supplied by The Gaslight 
and Coke Company for the current year : 

AND WHEREAS we have heard The Gaslight and Coke Company and the Corporation of 
the City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works, by their respective counsel, 
agents, and witnesses : v 

Now WE HEREBY CERTIFY, that by virtue and in exercise of the authority vested in 
us and the said Acts, and in accordance with the terms thereof, we have fixed and 
we do hereby fix an illuminating power and a price for The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, to take effect as on and from the Ist day of January, 1873, and for the year 1873, 
as follows, that is to say :— 

1. The gas (except cannel gas) supplied by The Gaslight and Coke Company shall be of 
an illuminating power of not less than 16 candles, and the maximum price chargeable 
for this gas shall be at the rate of 4s. 4d. Re 1000 cubic feet. 

2. The maximum price chargeable - he Gaslight and Coke Company for cannel gas 
of an illuminating power of not less than 23 candles, shall be at the rate of 6s. 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet, 

Dated this 25th day of April, 1873. Francis 8S. REILLY. 
W. ODLING. 

W. P. Pattison. 
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